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WHO'S WHO 


SIGRID UNDSET arrived in the United States for 
her first visit early in September. At that time, we 
requested her for a statement addressed to Ameri- 
can Catholics. “I promised,” she wrote from Cali- 
fornia in November, “but never came to write it— 
I am very bad at keeping promises to editors.” But 
Madame Undset, meanwhile, had been delivering a 
powerful message to American audiences in every 
section of the United States, in a lecture tour that 
was booked on every available date. She did re- 
member her promise and, despite the strain of 
travel and public-speaking, wrote “this article 
which, I thought, perhaps you could use for your 
New Year’s number, or about that time.”. . . JOHN 
LAFARGE, associate editor, views the world prob- 
lem at the dividing point of the years. .. . H. C. 
McGINNIS, lately introduced to the readers of 
AMERICA, is a free-lance writer and journalist. He 
served, in 1918, on the Allied Peace Commission, 
and later was associated with the American Relief 
Administraticn under Herbert Hoover. . . . JOHN 
J. O’CONNOR is an associate professor of history 
at St. John’s University, Brooklyn. Occasion is here 
taken to call attention to the many brilliant reviews 
of historical books published in AMERICA over the 
name of Professor O’Connor. . . . KATHERINE 
BREGY, poet, essayist and lecturer, contributes her 
monthly observation on matters literary. 


TO FOLLOW: Sigrid Undset’s evaluation of Naz- 
ism, from the Scandinavian viewpoint, will be con- 
firmed by authoritative articles, during January, 
by Count Tarnowski, giving testimony from Poland, 
by Professor Vlekke, speaking in behalf of Holland, 
and other witnesses from the occupied countries. 
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FURTHER reports on conditions in the trainee 
camps and the military reservations are more en- 
couraging. A direct cleanup of the areas in the 
vicinity of many of the camps has succeeded in re- 
moving moral and physical dangers. A more zealous 
prosecution and a continued vigilance are, how- 
ever, required. Likewise, some of the chaplains have 
informed us that facilities for Mass and other re- 
ligious services are being adequately provided for 
in the new locations. The souls of the young men 
who have volunteered or been drafted into service 
are precious. Being thrown into the unnatural en- 
vironment of a camp, away from the natural sur- 
roundings of home and family, they are always 
under more severe temptations against morals and 
Faith than they would be in their normal, civilian 
status. The Catholic chaplains are most zealous in 
their care of the young men entrusted to them, 
but they hold a burdensome office. Those of us 
who remain at home can assist the chaplains by 
contributions to the Chaplains Aid Society. Another 
very important means of safeguarding Faith and 
winning those of little or no Faith is that of sup- 
plying the chaplains with Catholic reading matter. 
In this, we strongly recommend the four-page leaf- 
lets of the League for God. These leaflets are 
simple expositions of the basic notions about God. 
We are eager to forward copies to all the camps 
for free distribution by the chaplains. Those of our 
readers who are able to make donations for this 
purpose will be zealous cooperators with the chap- 
lains in preserving and strengthening the Faith of 
the army of youth now gathered in the camps. 


A SPECIAL release for church publications has 
been issued by the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. We recognize the merit of this Asso- 
ciation and the validity of its aims—to prevent 
social diseases. The Association, in its present cam- 
paign, is concerned with the physical welfare of 
“the hundreds of thousands of young men” who 
will be congregated in “army and navy training 
centers or for work in defense industries.” We 
have read through the three pages of the news- 
release offered to the church publications. Not one 
reference to God, to the supernatural, to moral 
responsibility is made. Not one argument derived 
from the spiritual is adduced, and not one means 
based on religion is urged. To combat venereal 
diseases, the church groups are advised to plan 
and supervise sports and entertainments, to pro- 
mote community dances, suppers and bazaars, to 
provide “wholesome good times,” to make the boys 
“acquainted with attractive girls whom they will 
respect,” to make every effort to fill up the leisure 
time of the young men in the camps. As far as it 
goes, the program may be followed. But there is 
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something more, something tremendously im- 
portant that the churches can do but that the As- 
sociation has apparently forgotten to mention. 
Prevention of venereal diseases will be most ef- 
fectively attained through spiritual and super- 
natural ideas. Occasions of sin, of course, must be 
cleared away as much as possible; environment for 
clean living must be provided; but the motive for 
avoiding sin, and the consequent possibility of 
disease, must primarily be based on the existence 
of God, the recognition of God’s law, and the re- 
sponsibility of the human soul and body before 
God. 


WHEN you find yourself being laughed at, imme- 
diate and acute self-criticism sets in. What did I 
say? What did I do? What is wrong with me? 
Laughter is a prophylactic against folly, and the 
fear of it has kept us from making fools of our- 
selves more often than sound advice. Dictators can 
laugh—(Hitler could laugh and dance a jig when 
he heard of the fall of France), but they will not 
tolerate being laughed at. Unfortunately for them, 
they have the power to enforce laugh control. But 
wholesome as laughter is, as a corrective of mega- 
cephalitis, self-importance and self-deception, there 
is another cure of human folly that is more lasting 
and constructive. It is getting down on one’s knees 
and saying a prayer. It is an eminently human 
thing to do; it is natural and supernatural. There 
is nothing like it for clarifying vision, correcting 
false values, clearing away the clouds of doubt, 
turning on the warmth of charity and the light of 
truth. If the lords and rulers and masters of all 
lands could kneel down beside their royal, demo- 
cratic and totalitarian beds and say their prayers 
every night and morning, what horrors the world 
would be spared and what a decrease there would 
be in the grim folly of human hatred and greed! 
And, as a matter of fact, what is true for the little 
men who rule the world, is equally true for the rest 
of us little men, who do not. 


THE closing days of December are very active for 
scholars, learned doctors, professors and all in- 
fected with intellectuality. There is a concentration 
of philosophers in Detroit, attending the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. All through December 30 and 
the eve of the New Year, the philosophers, repre- 
senting most of our colleges and universities, will 
engage in round-table discussions, wrestle with 
problems, experiment with ideas, propound the- 
ories, challenge conclusions and in general push for- 
ward the ramparts of truth. On the three days be- 
fore, all the delvers into the past will descend upon 

















New York for the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the American Catholic Historical Association. 
Scarcely a century will be left slumbering in ob- 
scurity when the historians have finished their ad- 
dresses and discussions. Such gatherings as these 
prove a stimulation to research, offer fruitful days 
of association with scholars, and are another indi- 
cation that, despite the gloomy assertions of some 
intellectuals, the culture and the brain-life of the 
Catholic Church in the United States is fully devel- 


oped. 


TROUBLES experienced by child geniuses were ex- 
pounded, in retrospect, by an eloquent group of 
grown-up child prodigies who testified in a meeting 
at Teachers College of Columbia University. After 
twenty years, their memories were still vivid of be- 
ing thrown with squeaky voice and short pants 
among a bunch of husky adolescents. All honor to 
the kid who pointed to the picture of the Father of 
His Country and exclaimed: “If short pants were 
good enough for him, they are good enough for 
me!” Segregation plans were proposed for the 168 
IQ children, even “asylums” for the superintelli- 
gent on a par with institutions for the feebleminded. 
Yet child prodigies can be trained to reap real bene- 
fits from their gifts in place of bitter disappoint- 
ment in later life. This has been proved by parents 
who knew enough to recognize the danger as well 
as the opportunity. Such parents had the wisdom 
to safeguard the child’s spiritual life—his religious 
piety, simplicity, personal purity, unselfishness and 
humility—along with his physical development, 
quite as much as his intellectual talents. They have 
taught the child or youth that his unusual powers 
of mind or memory do not convey with them the 
right or, necessarily, the aptitude to rule and lord it 
over others. With such understanding, the phe- 
nomenon of precociousness need cause no great 
alarm. 


IS it possible that the sense of danger which envel- 
ops the world will rudely jolt the literary nihilists? 
Some hope for this is held out by Louis G. Halle, 
writing in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
December 14. With the “democratic ship” in “shoal 
water,” Mr. Halle believes the prevailing literary 
cynicism to be no mere academic problem but a 
“practical and immediate evil.’’ Why, he asks, have 
we allowed ourselves to scrap the assumption that 
literature can and should inspire us to live nobly? 
Why should it necessarily be valued purely for its 
documentary faithfulness to brutal and sordid “re- 
ality”? Seamen, Mr. Halle finds, have specifically 
and actually been inspired to heroism through read- 
ing the great sea stories of Joseph Conrad; but only 
depression and cowardice could result from the cyn- 
ical productions of Hans Otto Storm. “Morally dis- 
armed,” observe Mr. Halle, “we are confronted 
with the call to arms!” Catholic literary critics 
have felt at times like Saint Simeon Stylites on his 
pillar, so lonely is their position in insisting that 
the ideas you get from reading eventually are the 


ideas which result in action. Let us hope we can 
come down off the pillar at last, encouraged by an 
awakening to reason of the disillusioned disillusion- 
ists. 


THE broadcasting company and the sponsor were 
probably sincere and innocent enough, but a radio 
program recently gave one to reflect sadly on the 
hypocrisy and cant that rules in high places. Part 
of the program was devoted to Negro Spirituals, 
sung in celebration of the anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, which will fall on January 1. 
But song is pretty cheap and ineffectual, and so are 
all the proclamations and speeches which will titti- 
late our smug and complacent pride that we have 
done so very, very much for the Negro. But can a 
Negro get a job in a machine-tool plant, despite the 
fact that there is the main bottleneck in the defense 
program? Can a skilled Negro worker find equal 
opportunity under the policy and practice of our 
National boards and bodies? Despite the Presi- 
dent’s statements, can a Negro have the same op- 
portunity as the white man in the Army and Navy? 
National unity, gentlemen of the Government, is a 
convenient smoke-screen, we fear, for the suppres- 
sion of necessary political differences—what it 
ought first of all to effect is the sweeping aside of 
these unjust racial distinctions, which are both un- 
Christian and a danger to preparedness. If the Gov- 
ernment itself does not respect the Emancipation 
Proclamation, it becomes a farcical falsehood. 


FOREIGN correspondent Lansing Warren, in a re- 
cent report to the New York Times, speaks of 
Marshal Pétain in words that are reminiscent of 
what an older world called greatness: 
Those close to Marshal Pétain were impressed with 
the serenity which he has maintained since the be- 
ginning of this crisis. The coolness of his judgment 
and the firmness of his will have not faltered at any 
moment... and whatever decision he finally reaches 
will be founded on a mature judgment of what is 
best for the country in conformity with national 
honor. ... 
A figure of courage, dignity, high principles and 
honor is evoked by this brief pen-picture. What 
Marshal Foch was in victory, Pétain seems to be in 
defeat: a true Catholic, a true Frenchman and a 
great man. From the meager picture that we have 
of what is happening in France, it is difficult to 
determine anything with certainty, but the world 
cannot help admiring and sympathizing with this 
old but indomitable man remaining serene and firm 
as the world of the French people topples in ruins 
about them. The tragedy of France has purged the 
nation of spurious leaders and it is to be hoped that 
out of this dark hour of national prostration will 
emerge other leaders like Pétain who will lead 
France back to its rightful place as a great Chris- 
tian nation. In other centuries great leaders have 
arisen in the national emergencies of France. Cer- 
tainly there was never one more desperate than 
the present. Atheistic leaders have failed her. Per- 
haps the spirit of Joan of Arc will prevail again. 
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DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION 
ARE ASSAILED BY NAZISM 


SIGRID UNDSET 











“WISHING you a very happy New Year”’—we said, 
while we looked forward with secret apprehension 
to the year that dawned. For how many years have 
we Europeans now felt like that, when we ex- 
changed the greetings of the season with our 
friends and relatives? For quite a number of years, 
it would seem to us. These last years of fearful 
waiting for what might happen, have been very 
long years. 

‘And yet, the tragedy that invaded one European 
country after the other caught us unprepared, you 
Americans may comment. In a way, it did. We 
clung to the hope, born of the last World War, that 
in the end no nation nor leader of nations would 
dare take the responsibility for plunging the people 
of Europe into that horror of horrors which a new 
World War must mean. It is quite true what Mr. 
Hitler observed: the democracies would not fight. 
They desired peace and prosperity. In the midst of 
depression they dreamed of resurrecting prosperity, 
and quibbled and schemed and floundered about, 
and worked honestly, too, to restore prosperity, in 
the way that is sometimes the strength of democ- 
racies and sometimes their fatal weakness. 

When every man and woman has the right to 
hold his or her opinion about the best way to bet- 
ter social conditions, and to voice and fight for 
these opinions, disagreements about ends and 
means, the formation of parties around this or that 
program, may multiply ad infinitum. How much 
good or bad will come out of this freedom to dis- 
cuss and act and counteract depends, at any given 
time, upon the circumstances and the men. The 
democratic way to progress has always been tor- 
tuous and slow, it cannot make short cuts to King- 
dom Come on Earth and universal happiness. 

But certainly, nobody in the democratic states 
of Europe did believe in war as a way to promot- 
ing prosperity or better social conditions. Mr. Hitler 
was right so far. It was his mistake that he did 
not believe that the democracies would be willing 
to fight for their lives and their right to remain 
democracies. It was, likewise, our mistake that we 
did not believe any nation did really believe in war 
as a means to thrive and prosper. We have lived 
to discover that quite a number of great nations 
firmly hold this faith in the blessings of war. 

The Germans, of course, had confessed this faith 
off and on for ever so many decades. Yet some- 
how we could not believe that they meant it literal- 
ly. When they declaimed about the Steel Bath of 
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War, and Blood and Iron, and the Mailed Fist of 
Germany, or Germany’s Sword, which pointed at 
the heart of the Ukraine, or Trieste, or any other 
place they might desire to possess, or when the 
last Kaiser admonished the soldiers of his expedi- 
tionary force in China to behave like Huns, we 
thought, because we wanted to think so, that this 
was just rhetoric—in deplorably bad taste; but 
then, the Germans had never been conspicuous for 
taste. And also, in the Germany of the Kaisers it 
was still possible for Germans that held heretical 
opinions to object to this creed of dreadfulness. 

We, of the democracies, took so many things 
for granted. We took for granted that a moral 
valuation which had its origins in a Christian 
philosophy of life really originated in the funda- 
mental instincts of natural man. Christian morality, 
the Christian valuation of moral good and evil, was 
not truly an exclusively Christian thing. Before 
and after the birth of Christ, great culture-creat- 
ing races and small tribes with next to no material 
culture had agreed that cruelty and deceit, murder, 
treason, rape and robbery were things of evil; 
charity, truthfulness, self-sacrifice and loyalty to 
one’s family and one’s people, faithfulness within 
marriage, were fine and good. It was man’s inborn 
decency which found expression in convictions of 
this kind. Their re-formulation by the amiable He- 
brew Rabbi Jesus and the acceptance of the teach- 
ings of Jesus by the nations of Europe and America 
were steps on the ladder of man’s climb to an ever 
more perfect understanding of his real human na- 
ture. Now, certainly, this view of Christian ethics’ 
universality is partly true. Like all half-truths, it is 
the most dangerous distortion of truth. 

It is true that the Creator of mankind has in- 
scribed His law even on the heart of the pagan, 
and that it is hard to stifle the insistent whisper- 
ing of man’s conscience—as difficult to stifle en- 
tirely, as it is easy to distort or misinterpret that 
whispering voice in our soul. The part of truth 
about man which the complacent humanism of 
modern democracies forgot or would not believe 
was that, ever since the Fall of Man, an inveterate 
spirit of revolt against this law which he felt was 
inscribed upon his heart by someone other than 
himself—a great Spirit, or the council of the 
Ghosts, one god or a tribe of gods—has nestled 
in each human soul. A clamorous chorus Of voices 
from his own interior and from his environments 
has always tried to subdue the whispering of con- 














science. But certainly this voice of conscience in 
every man is a reality. When you have had to face 
some of the methods of the totalitarian states you 
cannot help thinking that they, too, listen to this 
voice and read the Divine law in human hearts— 
just to find out what nobody with a vestige of de- 
cency left would ever be able to do, and then go 
ahead and do it. 

It was we, the democracies, who did not trouble 
to listen and to read—and think over the message 
radically enough. We took for granted that cruelty 
and deceit, murder, arson, rape and robbery were 
evil and punishable things. We would not recog- 
nize the vices we had banned from our society when 
they stalked it shamelessly naked, since they re- 
appeared decently dressed up as efficiency, ex- 
pediency, businesslike smartness, advanced morals. 
We had philosophical Beauty-Parlors aplenty, 
where the old sisterhood of the Seven Deadly Sins 
could get just that kind of make-up which would 
make them acceptable in any social set. 

It was our mistake that we thought we could 
cut Christianity at the roots and pluck off the 
flowering branches, put them in various sorts of 
vases to make our society bright and fragrant. We 
would not understand that, torn from the tree that 
bore them, these flowering branches would never 
yield fruit or new foliage; they were doomed to 
wither after a while. We even believed that the dis- 
solving of dogmatic Christian Faith might be a fine 
thing, like the dissolving of last year’s vegetation 
—it would become a fertilizer and a fresh layer of 
soil, where the seeds of bygone summer’s flowers 
could germinate and produce a new crop of still 
finer flowers of the mother type. 

We had forgotten that the only thing which 
makes Christianity different from all the other re- 
ligions of old is this: that it claims to be Divine 
Revelation, the self-revelation of the Creator In- 
carnate, Who speaks as Man to men and confirms 
or rejects with sovereign authority the guesses and 
visions of man about things Divine. The God-Man 
makes it possible, by His Life and His Death on 
the Cross, for men to attain to realization of that 
ideal of goodness and beauty which men of good 
will had visualized and longed for and striven up- 
ward to, in all countries and all times before the 
coming of Jesus Christ upon earth. It is true that 
the Gospel, the good news from Heaven, also ful- 
filled many ancient dreams of mankind about our 
heart’s desire. 

In reality, all the old heathen religions were, and 
are, related to Christianity, as contrasted to this 
new spiritual force which is called New Paganism 
and is the motive power behind the war of the 
totalitarian states. The pagans of old believed in 
a body of supernatural, personal or impersonal 
forces, which ruled men’s lives, which men could 
approach in a spirit of prayer or sacrifice, or per- 
haps only through magic and witchcraft; or they 
hoped it might be possible to strike a bargain with 
the powers behind visible nature. Christianity came 
as the supreme answer to the riddle mankind had 
always been aware of—our dependence as things 
created on our Creator—with the Creator’s own 


explanation of our mutual relationship and His 
teaching of the right way to adore God. 

A religion that teaches man to adore man is a 
new thing in the history of the world. A religion 
that concedes to man the right to rule man, with- 
out responsibility toward any powers outside man’s 
world, that tries to do away with man’s age-old 
awe for the realm of Spirits and his fear of the 
envy or enmity of the gods, or the wrath of God 
the Lord against the unjust—is a new and un- 
known departure in our progress through the ages. 
In whatever form it appears—as Fascism or Na- 
zism or Communism—it means a break with all 
the higher religions, from the small tribal cults 
that still make offerings to stones, and ritual dances 
to promote fertility, up to Christianity. 

Personally I think that Communism is—or was, 
for the face of Communism has changed consider- 
ably since it came into power over a great people— 
the least detestable form of this new religion. It 
tries to do away with the notion of Divinity, but 
it does not attempt to bestow Divine attributes to 
corrupted humanity or blabber sanctimonious 
blasphemy about the beautiful strength of crim- 
inals. This new religion becomes all the more re- 
volting the more it dabbles in mysticism. When the 
Nazis speak of themselves as appointed by their 
“God” or by “Providence” to murder any nation 
that is numerically weaker or has possessions that 
they covet, one gets a shuddering sense that they 
are truly in communion with a spiritual reality: 
namely the one we Christians call Satan. 

However, at least we have learned, and are learn- 
ing more and more as the days pass by, what 
natural man looks like when he cuts himself loose 
from all Divine allegiances. As time advances the 
smug, self-satisfied humanism which believed that 
the Idea of God might have been a valuable aid to 
mankind in its childhood—a sort of fence about 
the playground of infant man, but as man grows 
to his full stature and maturity he may dispense 
with the idea of responsibility toward any other 
guardians of moral integrity than his own con- 
sciousness—must be learning a painful lesson. 

Do you remember the old, old indictments against 
Christianity, especially as Christianity was taught 
by the voice of the Church? How she was accused 
of distorting man’s natural love of truth by claim- 
ing that man must believe her words about facts 
he could not test out or penetrate by his own 
understanding? And look how truth fares now, at 
the hands of men who claim that men accept their 
statements which men could very well find out 
were lies, if they dared test the facts or use their 
own understanding? Man’s innate love of truth— 
God have mercy upon us! 

Do you remember how the Church was accused 
of teaching us to despise the loveliness of sensual 
beauty and hate our own wonderful bodies? Look 
now how men, liberated from the Church’s teacn- 
ing of at least some moderate asceticism or even 
from the old pagan religion’s discipline, treat the 
sensual good things of this earth—destroying the 
lovely things of nature and of men’s arts and crafts, 
depriving the nations of the joys of good food and 
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handsome clothing and pleasant homes for their 
families? With what kindness do they treat that 
masterpiece of nature, the human body—maim- 
ing, tearing, burning, scalding it by thousands and 
thousands, torturing it and thrashing it to pieces 
in concentration camps, letting it rot with dirt and 
disease, making it the prey of lice and vermin? 

But one of the things the innocent humanists had 
forgotten was just this: our power of healthy, nat- 
ural and sensual enjoyment is limited. (Perhaps 
it was otherwise before the Fall, and Man in his 
innocence was destined to much more vigorous en- 
joyment of the senses, too.) Man as he actually is 
becomes easily sated with the normal satisfactions 
of his senses—and goes out to seek excitement and 
new and strange ways of lust-fulfilment. It is an 
age-old experience of man, that cruelty, pain in- 
flicted on onself or on others, is the most potent 
whip to lash jaded senses into a semblance of new 
vigor. The spoilt and bored little child will torture 
animals, the spoilt old and decrepit men and women 
torture and harass children and young people— 
and in between you will find all kinds of disgust- 
ing instances of sadism or masochism, committed 
by people who lack the vigor of healthy sensuality. 

Or do you remember, how the Church was ac- 
cused of despising marriage, the normal state of 
life to most adult human beings, and for defam- 
ing motherhood, since she taught that every 
mother’s child, except One and His Mother, were 
conceived in original sin? Look what this new 
totalitarian philosophy of life has done to the state 
of marriage and the dignity of motherhood. In the 
totalitarian pattern of society, mothers are per- 
mitted to produce just the little body of the living 
child—only to have their children taken over by 
the state as soon as they are out of their diapers, 
to be state-educated and state-instilled with the 
doctrines of the state and prepared to kill or be 
killed in the interests of the state. 

In the designs of nature, the young ones of 
mammals (and physiologically we, too, are mam- 
mals) are left in the charge of the mother until 
they are able to provide for themselves. The fact 
that motherhood, like all other human relations, 
is tainted with original sin—that not all mothers 
are good mothers, and that too many mothers love 
their offspring with a nasty possessiveness, or love 
them in a grossly selfish or silly or worldly man- 
ner, does not alter the fact, that among mammals 
the mother is the natural guardian of her young 
ones until they grow up. 

At a bitter and bloody price we may buy wisdom 
from this disaster that has come to all of us, the 
war of the totalitarian Devil-worshipers upon the 
democracies all over the earth. We will be able 
to revise—if we have the courage and the intel- 
lectual integrity to do it—our ideas of the rela- 
tionship between what we used to call the ideals 
of democracy and the Faith of Jesus Christ. So 
that we, while we fight and work in our imperfect 
human way to save our own ideals of human liberty 
and dignity, realize more and more from day to 
day, that there is only one Lord and Saviour of 
the World, Christ our Lord. 
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ONE BASIS ONLY 
FOR NATIONAL UNITY 


JOHN LaFARGE 











AS the year 1940 comes to its anxious end, it 
leaves an infant upon the doorstep of its successor. 
The question of national unity, born during Elec- 
tion year, will haunt the counsels of the year 1941. 
Littie was said about it after the first customary 
post-Election editorials. It was not particularly 
stressed in the campaign platforms, though a warn- 
ing was uttered at Chicago against conflicts that 
would destroy it. Allusions made to it by the re- 
spective candidates were more or less obvious. 
There was a general sense, perhaps, that the issue 
of national unity contained dynamite, as it un- 
doubtedly does. Happily the discussions on the de- 
fense program have so far proceeded without any 
burning allusions as to what would happen if this 
country were divided. 

Let us hope that as the new year progresses, this 
infant will not grow to maturity, that the country 
will not be confused and embittered by accusations 
and counter-accusations of disunity. Nevertheless, 
a plea for unity is too powerful a political engine 
to remain indefinitely idle. Strange things have 
been countenanced, here and abroad, under the 
guise of educational unity. Political unity is the 
bright jewel sparkling on the shield of the dictators. 
Before the present war, the first indication that 
you had crossed the border into Nazi Germany was 
an immense, neatly painted wooden sign: Hin Volk, 
Ein Reich, Ein Fuehrer. 

Clouds of war peril hang low over our continent. 
Calls for national defense are logically succeeded 
by calls for national unity. The counsel of the Wise 
Man is timely in this respect as for so many affairs 
of our daily lives: “Make not haste in the time of 
clouds” (Ecclus. ii. 2). Let us take time to debate 
and examine schemes for national unity before we 
press them to our bosoms. 

Prophecy is everybody’s privilege on New Year’s 
Day. After several New Year’s calls the spirit 
moves readily. But without waiting for special in- 
spiration, a few guesses may be made. 

We can safely conjecture that fervent pleas for 
national unity will be made by traditional hundred- 
per-centers. These pleas can run a wide gamut. 
There will be perfectly rational demands for 
“America first,” against foreign ’isms and importa- 
tions. At the other end of the scale, the various 
types of Nativists and the Ku Kluxers will have 
their say. The Catholic Church will be praised for 
its opposition to imported errors, or will be de- 
nounced as an agent of a foreign power, which has 
no right to mix in the affairs of the sovereign 
people of this continent. Fire, pathos and emotion 
are provided for these appeals through the sense 
of tradition—or what appears like tradition to 

















people who know little of America’s Colonial or 
subsequent history; by fear of the foreigner, and 
other familiar and elemental passions. 

Shrill trumpetings of hundred-per-centers, how- 
ever, will make difficult headway against vague but 
enormously pervasive organ vibrations of the new 
Religion of Democracy. Governmental pleas for 
National Unity will echo with overtones of the new 
American ideology. These, again, will range from 
ethereal choir chords, played upon the Clarinet or 
the Lieblich Gedeckt stops, to powerful Bourdons 
which hum with the vitality of the Big America 
theme. 

Laying metaphors aside, let me explain what I 
mean. 

Ideologies grow from pathos, emotion gathering 
around a situation that deeply moves human heart- 
strings. 

Fascismo and National Socialism built their 
pathos out of the sufferings of a dispossessed, 
Have-Not nation: the whole nation grieving over 
its own troubles. The “firmament,” as De Lawd 
said it, the intoxicating element in the pathos- 
potion came from collective glory. With the Fas- 
cists it was the glory of Roma Invicta and her two 
and a half millennia, with the National Socialists 
it is the glory of the Germanic Volk: its luminous 
and immanent racial excellence. 

With the Marxians the pathos sprang from the 
anger of the exploited classes. Marxism’s inebriat- 
ing “bite” is distilled from the sense of the in- 
evitable forward march of the proletariat over the 
necks of their oppressors. 

People do not embrace ideologies merely for 
their own sake. Ideologies flourish when there is 
a reason for them, and their most appealing func- 
tion is the promotion of political or social unity. 

The value of an American ideology is plain 
enough. Rightist and Leftist elements alike will 
tend toward its formation, in one shape or other. 

Basic ingredient in the new American ideology 
is the idea of the absolute sanctity and authority 
of majority rule. Democracy is no longer identified 
with popular representation, in the traditional 
sense, under which a harmony of rights is still pre- 
served between the interests of the majority and 
those of the minority. Democracy becomes the im- 
position of the absolute will of the majority upon 
the minority, the majority being taken as the gen- 
eral will, the volonté generale. It makes little dif- 
ference how this general will shall be created, as 
long as it exists and can make its authority known. 

This is old political doctrine. Thomas Jefferson 
is blamed for it, in this country: for right or for 
wrong. As thus stated, it is not yet an ideology. 
But it becomes an ideology when provided with 
pathos and a quasi-religious glory. It becomes the 
Religion of Democracy, it derives its pathos from 
a skilful combination of two soul-stirring elements. 
The first element in the potion is the tragedy of 
humiliated and dispossessed elements in our Ameri- 
can civilization: the farmers, the miners, the un- 
employed, the racial groups. The other element 
is the intoxication of Big America, Our Continent 
From Sea to Sea: “Hard People! Open-Road Ameri- 


cans!” (to quote a recent dithyramb issued under 
semi-Government auspices), etc. Put these all to- 
gether and you can make the Religion of Democra- 
cy march so high, wide and handsome that not one 
boob in a thousand will stop to raise the impertinent 
question, that, after all, this curious, new, totali- 
tarian thing is not democracy after all. Indeed it 
is most positively its opposite. 

Making a long story short, as the sands of New 
Year’s Day elapse, let us put to ourselves the very 
serious query whether we are to choose for the 
basis of National Unity in 1941 this or any other 
ideology—Leftist or Rightist as they make it—or 
shall we seek to build our national unity upon the 
one foundation that can genuinely uphold it: the 
basis of law, in the Christian sense of law? 

If we are destined to live through a tremendous 
national crisis, part of the world crisis, why should 
we emerge from it with another of the Devil’s ide- 
ologies saddled upon us? Why should we come out 
of the fire wholly robbed of what spirit of law and 
reverence for the spiritual dignity expressed by law 
that we now at least in some measure possess? Why 
should not the need for national unity be a call to 
our nation to be done once and for all with the 
illusive gods of Positivism and Pragmatism? Their 
glittering robe of democracy merely shields an in- 
ward contempt for the very minorities they claim 
to grieve over. When the Religion of Democracy 
has the farmer, the cattle-man, the unemployed 
work-seeker, the employed worker or trades-union- 
ist, the Negro, the Jew, the member of a religious 
minority group, where they want to put him, he 
awakes to find that the sole weapon God has given 
him as a citizen of our nation in order to defend 
his rights has been spirited from his hands. 

National unity cannot be created by law, in a 
narrow or legalistic sense. No amount of decrees, 
ordinances, or statutes can form a truly united 
nation. Law is not an independent substance that 
can stand alone. Law is a function of that institu- 
tion of society which we call the State. When so- 
ciety is governed by spiritual concepts of human 
relationships, law will be enacted, observed and en- 
forced from spiritual motives. 

Laws alone will not held our nation together in a 
“time of clouds.” Nor will mere reverence for law 
as law suffice to unite us. But we possess a basis 
for national unity in a reverence for law that grows 
out of a reverence for the spiritual dignity, the 
eternal and supernatural destiny of every single 
human being who makes up the society that is 
governed by law, and a reverence for God from 
whom human laws derive their ultimate authority. 
This is true democracy, not the “Religion of Dem- 
ocracy” but democracy as taught by religion: that 
“form and character of society” which, as said Leo 
XIII, was placed upon society by the Creator Him- 
self. 

We who hold the spiritual philosophy of law, re- 
ligion, government and society have a service to 
perform this year to our nation: a service in behalf 
of unity, a service in behalf of freedom. The chance 
will not recur. Let us make haste not to “make 
haste,” in the time of clouds. 
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AT VICHY OR AT VERDUN 
IT IS THE SAME BRAVE PETAIN 


H. C. McGINNIS 











THE organized move to have our Government 
break off relations with the Vichy Government 
appears to be misplaced zeal, to put it kindly. To 
begin with, it is definitely putting the cart before 
the horse to send home the alleged friends of an 
enemy before sending home the enemy himself. 
By what twist of logic do the adherents of this 
move direct their attention to the French, whom 
they accuse of aiding the Nazis in this country, in- 
stead of concentrating their efforts against the 
Nazis themselves? An overwhelming majority 
would like to see this country rid of Nazi repre- 
sentatives, for, since we have abandoned our policy 
of strict neutrality for one of non-belligerency, 
Nazis consider us Britain’s silent ally and act ac- 
cordingly. But our Government finds it advanta- 
geous to maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Axis powers for the present, feeling the gains over- 
balance the losses. So, since we have taken no di- 
rect action against the Axis itself, we can hardly 
take action against others on the assumption they 
are friendly to the Axis. 

The present war is not a war for commercial 
supremacy, territorial expansion, or of racial 
prejudice. It is a war of principles. On one side are 
the totalitarian dictators who would force upon a 
world a godless theory of living and a pagan civili- 
zation. On the other side, irrespective of previous 
enmities among themselves, are those people who 
stand for Christian civilization and all it represents. 

On the totalitarian side we see the odd picture of 
Italy joining hands with the man who, but a few 
months before, characterized the Italian people as 
scum, the products of inferior breeding. We see a 
tacit understanding between the Nazis and the Reds 
who, until world loot appeared, specialized in stick- 
ing out their tongues at each other and occasionally 
shaking clenched fists. We see the yellow millions of 
Japan suddenly become brothers in Hitler’s great 
scheme of saving the world from itself. No doubt 
the Japanese have been convinced they are Nor- 
dics; for Hitler’s alchemy does marvellous things. 
Hitler’s new science of blood analysis works racial 
wonders. Jews, proscribed and outlawed, can be- 
come, when useful to Der Fuehrer, seventy-six 
. per cent Aryan blood—seventy-five per cent is the 
legal requirement—by mere laboratory report. The 
Italians have suddenly been raised—for the time 
being—from inferior scum to blood brothers of the 
Nazis by a laboratory analysis which discovered 
that Gothic invasions replaced the Latins in Italy. 
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Spain is being tempted similarly to join the select 
circle, the laboratories having discovered the Span- 
iards do not know who they really are. Cousin 
Franco can become Brother Franco to Hitler by 
the mere laying on of hands—the laying of Franco’s 
hand in Hitler’s palm! 

But all this tosh aside, the dictators have but 
one common bond: the looting of Christian civiliza- 
tions and converting them to paganism. Against all 
this stand the democracies—those people who be- 
lieve in freedom, liberty, justice and brotherhood. 

In classifying France, certainly no sane person 
can truthfully say France has not been one of the 
world’s most democratic nations. True, it appears 
at times the Vichy Government plays into Hitler’s 
hands, but we must remember Pétain makes his 
decisions with a gun at his temple. This old man 
has but one task: to do his best for his suffering 
fellow countrymen. In his nation’s helpless position, 
humanity can be his only guiding star. Regardless 
of his own feelings, he knows only too well an un- 
wise move will bring a terrible retribution upon 
the millions of helpless children and babies who 
look to him for protection. 

While it is reliably reported that every once in 
a while the intensely patriotic old Marshal almost 
gets out of hand and decides to lead France’s North 
African army against his nation’s enemies, the dis- 
cretion gained by eighty years of living show him 
his own desires must be submerged for the good of 
the whole. So, sick at heart, this old man, who 
should be enjoying in mellow peacefulness the final 
rays of life’s sunset, turns again to face humilia- 
tion after humiliation for the sake of his helpless 
country. This fighter who held Verdun with a stub- 
born courage unsurpassed in world history, realizes 
it is the essence of democracy to safeguard human 
life, not destroy it recklessly. 

In these days of war censorship it is difficult to 
get a true picture of affairs, even of friendly 
Britain. The double censorship placed upon France 
makes a true picture of the Vichy Government im- 
possible. Yet we do not have to guess much about 
Marshal Pétain’s attitude. In periods of temporary 
obscurity, we judge by the known past; and in 
Pétain’s case we have more than eighty years of 
his life to show us the man. 

Marshal Pétain has always been one of the really 
finer men of his generation. Pious, a devout Catho- 
lic, his entire life has been an inspiration in an age 
in which the spiritual values were all too often 

















forgotten. Adhering firmly to his Christian ethics, 
he has won the respect and love of millions 
throughout the world. His courage is beyond ques- 
tion; his patriotism and love for the France he 
knew before its tragedy are today the causes of 
his worst suffering. Scores of years of wise, well 
counseled living have given him a true perspective 
of the world in which he lives. Man, at eighty, can 
no more change his nature than a leopard can 
change its spots. Marshal Pétain is no exception. 
His fourscore years of courageous living entitle 
him to the benefit of our doubt during the days 
when the clouds of censorship prevent a real pic- 
ture of the conditions he is battling and deciding. 
The man who held Verdun when a world said it 
could not be done is today France’s man of the hour. 

And what of France? Did France lose her de- 
mocracy when she lost her independence? No one 
who knows the French people will agree to that. 
The writer has lived among them as a soldier and 
as a civilian and is convinced the French can take 
it. The spirit of democracy burns deeply in the 
hearts of Frenchmen and even Hitler must know 
it is asking too much to expect France to remain 
dominated. Reports from France say the French, 
recovering gradually from their crushing defeat, 
are an increasing problem to Hitler. 

The present world struggle is fantastic, unlike 
any other war we have ever known. Military cam- 
paigns are only a small part of it. In the conquered 
democracies the war is still going on in another 
phase and they are resisting courageously. Before 
the first World War, land and sea fights decided 
the outcome. The first World War introduced air 
action and organized propaganda. This war adds 
salesmanship. Today the conquered countries are 
fighting the battle of salesmanship and any action 
against them would be a serious blow against an 
ally in the struggle for world freedom. 

Obviously, in a war for territory, the victors take 
the desired land and the matter is considered set- 
tled. In a commercial war, the vanquished simply 
agrees to desist from competition. But in a war 
of fundamental principles, a military victory settles 
but little. The dictators’ task has only begun when 
an opponent’s military might is destroyed. The 
conquered people must be sold the idea of accept- 
ing totalitarianism wholeheartedly. 

Hitler knows that should the Axis conquer much 
more territory, he will not have enough soldiers to 
police the occupied lands if the people remain un- 
sold on totalitarianism. Therefore it is most neces- 
sary he convert the subdued peoples to his ideology. 
This conversion is the battle of salesmanship and 
is now going on full force. Hitler is trying every- 
thing in the catalog to unsell the occupied coun- 
tries on democracy and to convince them his way 
of life is the only way. But reliable reports say the 
conquered democracies are putting up considerable 
sales resistance, passively enduring his tremendous 
pressures in their hope that their deliverance will 
be effected finally through a democratic victory. 
France’s refusal recently to join in the war against 
Britain, together with other Vichy decisions, shows 
France is doing no more for Hitler than she has to. 


To kick France—or any other defeated democra- 
cy—in the face at this time is to throw them di- 
rectly into Hitler’s eagerly waiting arms. Such an 
act would bear out his preachings to the occupied 
countries that democracies are undependable, weak- 
kneed and selfish. Cut off from their sister democ- 
racies who remain undefeated, and with Hitler on 
the ground pumping his preachments into them, 
the defeated democracies are doing remarkably well 
in their resistance to totalitarian doctrines. 

Let those who would now embitter France 
against us not forget that France entered this war 
in democracy’s cause. The errors through which 
she fell to disaster were not peculiar to her alone. 
Britain and the United States were guilty of the 
same errors. France’s location forced her to re- 
ceive the brunt of the blows, blows which taught 
Britain and America much needed lessons. To desert 
her now is to shamelessly desert a fallen comrade. 

Of course, severing diplomatic relations with 
France because of alleged friendship with the Nazis 
would also require severing relations with the Axis 
powers. If it is the aim of certain groups to maneu- 
ver this country into severing relations with the 
Axis, for decency’s sake let them try to achieve 
their ends without putting France’s neck on the 
chopping block! 

This struggle is a fight to the finish. Perhaps 
before long the entire world will have taken sides. 
With the Reds now most definitely on the Axis side, 
the few remaining democracies will need all the 
friendship they can get, and even that of subdued 
peoples is not to be sneezed at. The passive re- 
sistance of the occupied democracies has done much 
to slow up attacks on Britain, for until his new sub- 
jects fully accept his ideas of government, Hitler 
can spare very little of his army from its police 
work. 

Marshal Pétain deserves our full sympathy and 
support in his efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
his people and at the same time preserve France’s 
independent and democratic status. Certainly eighty 
years of honorable living entitle him to our con- 
fidence for a few short months during which his 
true actions are obscured from us by a heavy cur- 
tain of censorship and discoloration. If France ap- 
pears to be doing some rather clever diplomatic 
acrobatics these days, let us recall that during the 
colorful, virile days of our own Western frontier, 
more than once noted fighters were forced to caper 
around bar-room floors to save their feet from a 
hot-foot sprayed by a couple of Colts in the hands 
of someone having the drop. 

Let us ask ourselves just what we would do in 
Pétain’s place. It is easy to say, from the safe dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, that one should 
strike back defiantly when the bull whip whistles 
around his neck. But it is easier said than done, 
especially when there are millions of innocents 
standing helplessly behind who will suffer fatally 
from any move that does not meet a full measure 
of discretion. Consideration of dependents keeps 
many a brave man out of a fight in which he would 
gladly sacrifice himself. Humanity comes before 
recklessness in nations as well as in individuals. 
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TO SAVE OUR DYING WORLD 
WE MUST LABOR WITH CHRIST 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR 











NOTHING could be more discouraging to those 
who believe in the need for applying Christian prin- 
ciples to our social, economic and political life than 
the present chaotic state of the world and the pres- 
ent depressing outlook. The civilization that we 
used to know, our old way of life, is dying. A new 
world order, a new conception of humanity, is 
struggling to be born. The fat, comfortable years 
are already a memory. The hard, lean years have 
begun. We must somehow strike a balance be- 
tween the freedoms we will have to give up and 
the freedoms we must preserve at all costs. Con- 
templating the shape of things to come, we may, 
perhaps, be badly frightened. We may, in fact, ex- 
perience every emotion—save one. We cannot hon- 
estly say that we are surprised. 

For a hundred years or more we have been 
blessed with an extraordinarily able and even 
prophetic leadership. Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius 
XI, Montalembert and Lacordaire, Newman, Man- 
ning and Chesterton, Archbishop Ireland and Car- 
dinal Gibbons—these great-souled men warned us 
repeatedly of the revolutionary crisis that is today 
changing the face of the world. 

The whole direction of Western progress, dur- 
ing the past century, has been away from the 
dominance of religion in culture, and toward what 
is called “secularism’’—that is, the emancipation 
of science, philosophy, the fine arts, business, poli- 
tics and the other departments of life, from all 
religious influence, and the dominance of human 
reason in all these spheres. Some observers re- 
garded this consistent trend of world civilization 
as progress toward a new millenium, a new era 
of peace and prosperity for all humanity. The 
Papacy and other Catholic leaders looked upon 
the growing godlessness as the prelude to disaster 
and urged the laity to defend the broken battle- 
ments of Christendom. Those battlements were not 
defended save by a few heroic souls. We lost the 
greatest battle of modern times by default. We 
were either too proud or too stupid to fight at the 
call of these inspired leaders. 

The inactivity and indifference of so many 
Catholics in the nineteenth century, despite su- 
perb leadership, resulted in what Pope Pius XI 
called the great scandal of the age, namely, that 
the working class was lost to the Church, that the 
poor believed that they were not welcome in the 
Church. If we are seeking causes for the catas- 
trophe that has overwhelmed so many European 
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nations today, let us not overlook this tremendous 
tragedy. The masses have been lost to Christ. 

It will be objected, however, that we today are 
not responsible for what happened a century ago. 
That is quite true. But we cannot avoid or escape 
a certain amount of responsibility for what is hap- 
pening before our very eyes. I do not say that we 
have conspired with Communists, Nazis and Fas- 
cists to destroy western civilization. Our sins, so 
far as society is concerned, have been largely sins 
of omission. Having been called to a high destiny, 
to be the Christian leaven in the modern world, 
we have failed miserably. All our lives we have 
conformed to worldly standards. We have lived as 
the world lived. But the world rightly and prop- 
erly expected something more of Christians. And 
now, as the sands of time are fast running out in 
this hour of dreadful confusion, the judgment of 
the world is upon us. 

At the end of Pierre Van Paassen’s remarkable 
book, Days of Our Years, we find this judgment 
bluntly stated: 

The struggle that is coming is certainly a struggle 

for man. In that struggle Christianity will triumph. 
. . . But that triumphant Christianity will not be 
the Christianity we know. The old Christianity, 
which identified itself with this world, will perish 
with that world. It has been weighed and found 
wanting. It will be a new Christianity that comes up 
from the depths of the catacombs of suffering and 
sorrow. Its apostles will be the martyrs and saints 
of a new religion that will solve the elementary 
problems of human existence, the conquest of eco- 
nomic slavery and poverty and peace. 

If I interpret Mr. Van Paassen correctly, he does 
not condemn the Church. But he does pour coals 
of fire upon the heads of those Christians who, so 
far as their social intercourse is concerned, can- 
not be distinguished from pagans. 

What now? The fact is that civilization in the 
United States is very badly disintegrated and can- 
not be saved without a thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion, starting from the rediscovery of the Christian 
bases of democracy, and involving every aspect of 
life, from center to circumference. I agree with 
the comment in Walter Marshall Horton’s Can 
Christianity Save Civilization? that there is much 
in our civilization that is not worth saving. Do 
we want to save birth control and divorce? Do we 
want to save unemployment for eight million 
American citizens and hunger for forty millions? 
Do we want to save our secular system of educa- 
tion? Do we want to save our slums? Do we want 














to save racketeering? Do we want to save war? 

Professor Horton, an outstanding Protestant 
scholar, is in complete agreement with Mr. Van 
Paassen in asserting that Christians today have 
thus far demonstrated that they are incapable of 
saving even what is good in our civilization at the 
eleventh hour—at five minutes to twelve. 

If the very heart and soul of every civilization is 
to be found in its religion, then the first and most 
fundamental step toward the saving of our sick civil- 
ization will be the occurrence of a new religious 
reformation, the reappearance of the true and living 
Church in the midst of our sleeping and dying 
churches. Let it be clear, then, that if we dare to 
speak about “Christianity” saving civilization, we 
put our hope in Christianity-as-it-potentially-is, Chris- 
tianity-as-it-may-become. 

I regard Professor Horton’s judgment as the 
most severe and telling criticism of the Catholic 
laity that has appeared in print in recent years— 
and precisely for the reason that it was uninten- 
tional. Protestantism, by Professor Horton’s own 
admission, is in the midst of a decline. Statistics 
indicate that the peak of Protestant church at- 
tendance was reached about 1880, and of Protes- 
tant Sunday School attendance about 1917. Pro- 
fessor Horton is obviously looking for “the true 
and living Church.” But if this distinguished Prot- 
estant scholar has searched for it and has been un- 
able to recognize the Catholic Church as “the true 
and living Church,” in part at least because of our 
own blindness, selfishness and indifference, how can 
we possibly expect that the pagan masses will rec- 
ognize it? Without a vast amount of intense effort 
on our part, the masses will most certainly fail to 
recognize it and the general demoralization of so- 
ciety will continue at an even faster pace. We must 
pull ourselves together decisively, or our civiliza- 
tion will go to pieces disastrously. There is no sub- 
stitute for personal Catholic Action. The history of 
the Church bears testimony as to what wonders it 
can accomplish. 

For a great many years the Catholic laity have 
persisted in regarding the modern world as essen- 
tially evil and withdrawing, so to speak, into winter 
quarters that they might guard themselves and 
their children from the all-pervading contagion. 
They have failed to realize that, by withdrawing 
as much as possible from society, they cannot pos- 
sibly hope to influence society in the proper direc- 
tion. They also fail to realize that, by their isola- 
tionist attitude, they surrender the key positions 
in our society into the hands of those who, at best, 
are very likely to pay only lip-service to Christi- 
anity. 

Laymen are not annointed in Confirmation to 
the end that they merely save their own souls, and 
pay their pew rent. They must think, work, organ- 
ize, read, speak, act, as circumstances demand, ever 
anxious to serve the Church and the nation, and 
to do good to their fellow men. If Christians will 
begin to take Christianity seriously, to live up to 
its principles and precepts, something may be saved 
out of the wreckage of the old order and progress 
be made in the new. 

Throughout her whole history, as Archbishop 


John Ireland reminded us in 1889, the Church 
grappled with every social problem that came in 
her way—and solved it. The Church liberated the 
Roman slave, raised up woman, civilized the bar- 
barian, humanized medieval warfare, and gave 
civic rights to the child of serfdom. What has come 
over us today that we shun the work which is 
essentially ours to do? These are days of action, 
fast action, blitzkrieg action. It is not the age of 
the timid and fugitive virtue of the Egyptian desert. 
It is not an age when we can safely cloak our 
laziness or cowardice by invoking modesty and 
prudence, as if Christ had ordered us to put our 
light under a bushel. 

During the past century and a half we Ameri- 
cans have preached, advocated and practised a 
philosophy of “rugged individualism.”’ Today that 
grim, hard-fisted, selfish philosophy is bankrupt. 
The salvation of our republic now depends upon an 
awakened social sense, the forging of new bonds 
of brotherhood, the abolition of class, racial and 
religious intolerance, the creation of a new unity, 
the building of a new human solidarity. We Ameri- 
cans must become one people if we are to hope for 
great accomplishment. Only from great spiritual 
union can a strong nation use its strength. 

How shall this be achieved? It will be achieved 
on a thoroughly Christian basis or it will not be 
achieved at all. A mawkish sentimentality or a 
false and deceptive optimism will not save us. Hu- 
manitarianism will not save us. Neither science nor 
secular education will save us. A war to make the 
world safe again for democracy will not save us. 
Tanks and airplanes will not save us. Only a pro- 
found renewal of the Christian—an effusion of 
sanctity—can save us. 

The age, as Archbishop Ireland pointed out, loves 
knowledge. Let us be patrons of knowledge. Let us 
be the most erudite historians, the most experi- 
enced scientists, the most acute philosophers, the 
best journalists, the best radio artists. History, sci- 
ence, philosophy, journalism and radio will not then ~ 
be divorced, as they are today, from Christianity. 
The age demands liberty with good government. 
Let us be models of patriotism, of civic virtue, of 
loyalty to our country’s institutions, and no suspi- 
cion will ever rest on us that we are the advocates 
of buried regimes, the enemies of liberty, civil or 
political. The age pleads for social justice and the 
uplifting of the masses. In social movements let us 
be most active, most useful; and men will recognize 
the truth that Christianity, having the promises of 
the life to come, has those, too, of life here and now, 
and recognizing in the Church the friend and pro- 
tectress of their earthly interests, they will put faith 
in her pledges of supernatural rewards. The age 
exults in its material progress, its inventions and 
discoveries. Let us exult with it and acknowledge 
its claims to stupendous achievements. Let us, 
books of history in hand, show to the age that the 
earliest leaders in modern material progress were 
Catholics. Let us embrace every opportunity to 
work for further victories of mind over matter, and 
no man will dare speak to the Church a word of 
reproach in the name of progress. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. On December 18, the 
House considered the President’s veto of the Wal- 
ter-Logan bill. As 153 members voted to override 
the veto and 127 to sustain it, the necessary two- 
thirds was lacking, and the bill fails for this session 
of Congress. In the course of an unusually long 
message returning the bill, the President took occa- 
sion to denounce “technical legalism” and “the 
technical and archaic application of the rules of 
evidence,” which, in his opinion, is found in the 
usual court proceedings. The purpose of the bill was 
to permit appeals in certain cases from the deci- 
sions of administrative commissions, but the Presi- 
dent believes that this permission, as embodied in 
the bill, would frustrate “substantial justice.”. . . 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau stated that 
he would require Congressional action before con- 
sidering making a loan to Great Britain or any 
country covered by the Johnson Act. ... Repeating, 
a few days later, his opposition toward any moves 
seeking loopholes in the Johnson Act, Mr. Morgen- 
thau revealed that British officials stated that Eng- 
land was unable to place further orders for war 
materials without financial aid from the United 
States. It was not admitted by the Treasury Secre- 
tary, however, that Great Britain had definitely 
requested financial assistance. . . . President Roose- 
velt offered facilities for the placing of $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of war crders by Great Britain. 
British buyers signed a contract with the Todd 
Shipyards Corporation for sixty freighters, cost- 
ing $100,000,000. 


WASHINGTON. By a vote of six to two, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the Federal Power Commission 
against the Appalachian Electric Power Company 
in the New River case. The decision grants far- 
reaching authority to the Federal Government over 
all waterways, even though not navigable. ...A 
compilation of the official vote of the Presidential 
election was issued by the Associated Press. Final 
returns give: President Roosevelt, 27,241,939; Wen- 
dell Willkie, 22,327,226; Norman Thomas, Socialist, 
116,796; Earl Browder, Communist, 48,789; Roger 
Babson, Prohibitionist, 58,600. . . . Registration of 
aliens in the United States closed on December 26. 
Earl G. Harrison, Director, estimated the total 
would exceed 4,000,000. . . . The American Youth 
Commission, headed by Owen D. Young, issued a 
report criticizing the administration of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, offering recommendations. . . . 
Director of the F.B.I., J. Edgar Hoover, submitted 
a report to Attorney General Jackson alleging that 
Harry Bridges, California labor leader, “is a Com- 
munist and that the Communist party advocates 
the overthrow of the United States Government.” 
Adjournment of Congress was prevented by a small 
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Republican group. For the first time in history, 
Congress was legally in session for 366 days in 
one year. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM. At Washington dissatisfaction 
over the slow progress of the defense program con- 
tinued to grow. In keeping with the theory that our 
best defense, at least for the present, is aid to Great 
Britain, the President proposed, in one of his press 
conferences, a number of methods by which this 
country could lend its ships and aircraft to Great 
Britain. . . . Aid to Great Britain depended, it was 
recognized, upon the ability of American manufac- 
turers to produce the necessary war materials. It is 
believed that, if serious labor troubles can be put 
out of the picture, at least 150,000 workers can be 
fully occupied in the factories by August, with an 
additional 100,000 by the end of the 1941. In this 
case, there will be no great difficulty in turning out 
from 1,500 to 1,700 aircraft monthly. . . . Labor’s 
part in this “speed up” production seemed some- 
what clouded by rumors of dissension between Mr. 
Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, due, possibly, to lack 
of coordiiation between the numerous agencies 
hastily assembled at Washington. . . . The heads of 
both the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. agreed that no 
strike would be called, unless conditions in a given 
industry should become “‘intolerable.”. . . A grant 
of $40,000,000 for the building and improvement of 
airports in various parts of the country, was ap- 
proved. The plan includes some 200 projects, about 
fifty of them being new airports. ... A program 
for the intensive training of young men and women 
in defense industries has been submitted by the 
Commissioner of Education. 


SPANISH AMERICA. President Camacho, of Mex- 
ico, indicated that he favored giving full title of 
ownership to the agricultural workers. This re- 
verses the communal ownership of farms instituted 
by Cardenas. He likewise had prepared a bill for 
Congress removing the national railways from the 
sole management of the workers’ union. The new 
administration would consist of four government 
and three union representatives. . . . Uruguay and 
Argentina, through their foreign ministers, agreed 
on a plan for defense of the River Plate area against 
non-American aggression. The agreement was 
claimed to be in accord with the Havana conference 
resolutions. The United States may be involved in 
projected naval and air basis. . . . The Colombian 
Congress adjourned the session begun last July. A 
trade treaty with Chile was approved. . . . In Chile, 
the anti-Communist campaign was intensified. The 
Socialists seek a Leftist Front, excluding Com- 
munists. Rightist parties seek the passage of a bill 











excluding the Communists from political activities. 
... Panama gave an overwhelming vote, 100,000 to 
537, in favor of the new Constitution, which re- 
places the thirty-six-year-old chapter adopted when 
Panama separated from Colombia. 


MEDITERRANEAN War. After fierce desert fighting, 
British forces reported recapturing Sidi Barrani, 
advance base of Italian forces in Western Egypt, 
and wresting Solum from the Italian. British forces 
pushed on to Bardia, in Libya, and the Italians were 
retiring toward Derna, 170 miles west from the 
Egyptian border. The drive netted 75,000 prisoners, 
including five Italian generals. . . . Despite fierce 
attacks by the Greeks, Italian forces held out at 
Tepeleni, in Albania. The Greeks took Polermo, 
threatened Valona, second Albanian seaport. .. . 
Aid was being rushed from Italy to the Albanian 
front; at home drastic measures were proposed by 
the Fascists for maintaining public morale. .. . 
Milan, and part of the Italian fleet at Naples were 
bombed by the R. A. F. 50,000 German troops were 
seen moving across the Brenner Pass for embarka- 
tion at Naples, Trieste and Bari, reports from Bel- 
grade stated. German troops were reported to have 
reached Taranto, Italian port. . . . Italian Somali- 
land was attacked vigorously by British forces from 
Kenya. 


ANGLO-NAZI War. Air raids on England have been 
light, but Sheffield was “coventryized” by 100 
bombers. . . . British flights pounded Mannheim, 
Speyer and vicinity for seven hours, U-boat bases 
at Bordeaux, Bremen docks and the Kiel naval 
base. Berlin was visited again, Hamburg was re- 
ported “useless” after sixty raids. ... A British sub 
is said to have sunk a Nazi supply ship; the British 
liner Western Prince, carrying high Canadian offi- 
cials to England, and three convoyed freighters 
were torpedoed. . . . The British Ministry of Infor- 
mation released figures on air-raid casualties, ad- 
mitting 46,000 since June. . . . Lord Beaverbrook 
warned of an invasion-attempt before spring... . 
Ship losses for the week ending December 8, were 
182,848 tons, with the weekly rate rising steadily, 
already far greater than in the World War. Yet, 
further reductions in the rationing of meat are not 
due to the sinkings, it was claimed, but to the use 
of supply ships in the Mid-East campaign. ...A 
Communist plot to stir up discontent by placing 
agitators in the groups in air-raid shelters was un- 
covered. The Red “subversive elements” were 
scored by Labor Minister Bevin and members of 
Parliament. . . . A study of the British Institute of 
Public Opinion revealed that the majority of Brit- 
ish now think the German people, and not Hitler 
alone, are the enemy and favor more severe peace- 
terms than those imposed at Versailles. . . . The 
question of navai bases in Northern Ireland was 
reported discussed in London by Premier J. M. 
Andrews. . . . Lloyd George declined the post of 
the late Ambassador Lothian as British Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 


FRANCE. Innumerable conjectures were aroused 
by the sudden and sensational demotion of Pierre 
Laval, Vice Premier of the Pétain Government, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and designated succes- 
sor to Marshal Pétain. Placed under arrest, M. 
Laval was charged with an attempted overthrow 
of the legally constituted Government of unoccu- 
pied France. . . . Former Premier Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin was named to succeed M. Laval as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. M. Flandin was said to be more 
positively friendly to Germany than Laval... . 
After a conference between Otto Abetz, Germany’s 
envoy to France, and Marshal Pétain, in which M. 
Laval joined, the latter was released and traveled 
to Paris in company of Herr Abetz along with other 
French proponents of “collaboration” with the 
Reich. The Fuehrer himself was said to have inter- 
vened in Laval’s behalf... . Fernand de Brinon was 
appointed High Commissioner, in place of General 
Fornel de la Laurencie, to deal with Germany. 


Europe. On December 13, Spain effected the 
dissolution of the Four-Power Control Commis- 
sion over the Tangier zone. The administration 
is now completely under Spanish rule. . . . The 
Swiss Government delivered a formal protest to 
the British, demanded reparations, because of the 
bombing of Basle on December 16. . . . Hungary 
and Yugoslavia signed a treaty of “constant peace 
and perpetual friendship’ on December 12. It 
strengthens the Danubian union, and cooperation 
with the Axis. . . . Father Anton Koroshetz, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Minister of Education in Yugo- 
slavia, died at the age of sixty-eight. He was one of 
the founders of the Yugoslav State, and Premier. 


THE Far East. Political assassinations continued 
in Shanghai. Baron Edouard d’Hooge de la Ga- 
guerie, French consular judge who had been co- 
operating with the Japanese-sponsored Nanking re- 
gime, was the latest victim. Japanese allege that 
this, and over a dozen other political assassinations 
in the last two months, were carried out by “Blue 
Shirt” agents of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
. .. Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu, former Cabinet 
Minister of Japan, declared that Japan in Asia, and 
Germany and Italy in Europe, are fighting to op- 
pose the old Anglo-Saxon “individualism.” He 
stated, however, that Japanese totalitarianism is 
fundamentally different from European. “In this 
country, the Emperor is everything and everything 
belongs to the Emperor.”. . . At a luncheon of the 
American-Japan Society in Tokyo, to celebrate the 
departure of Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, new 
Japanese ambassador to the United States, Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka and Ambassador Joseph 
C. Grew spoke realistically concerning mutual dip- 
lomatic relations. The Foreign Minister admitted 
strained relations, blamed them on American “mis- 
apprehension of Japan’s aims and aspirations.” 
Ambassador Grew said that the United States must 
consider not alone expressed intentions but “facts 
and actions too.” 
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TAX-SUPPORTED COMMUNISM 


WE quite agree with the investigator for the Car- 
negie Foundation that this country has too many 
colleges of the wrong kind. At the same time, it is 
abundantly clear that it has too few colleges of the 
right kind. It is assumed by the investigator that 
the colleges in the first class will gradually dis- 
appear for lack of public support. At this point, we 
venture to dissent. 

Colleges of the wrong kind will, in our opinion, 
continue to wax fat, because most of them are State 
universities, city colleges and teaching-training 
schools, supported by public funds. Until the Amer- 
ican people rouse themselves, and discover what 
these institutions are teaching, we can hope for no 
change. The most popular of all public appropria- 
tions is the appropriation for what we fondly style 
“education,” and the objector who questions it, does 
this at his peril. 

For more than a century, American education 
has been infected at the root. Back in the colonial 
days, it was assumed that the prime purpose of a 
college was aptly expressed in the motto adopted 
by Harvard, Christo et Ecclesiae, for Christ and 
the Church. The founders believed that if the col- 
lege taught its young men Christianity as well as 
the classics, it would function as a blessing to its 
community. This conviction was so common that in 
his Farewell Address Washington, after writing 
that the firmest prop of government is religion and 
morality, advised his countrymen to found schools 
and colleges in which young people could be trained 
in religion and morality. 

Even as late as 1868, Robert E. Lee, then presi- 
dent of Washington College, could write, in full con- 
formity with the original American ideal in educa- 
tion, that his college would fail of its purpose if the 
young men were not better Christians in their 
senior year than they were at their matriculation. 
Unfortunately, Lee was among the last of the old 
guard. By that time, the theory that education 
must be divorced from religion and morality con- 
trolled the elementary schools, and within a quar- 
ter of a century, the higher schools as well. 

At the present time, conditions in our publicly- 
supported colleges, and in non-Catholic colleges in 
general, can satisfy none but the atheist. Professing 
“neutrality” in religion, this profession is inter- 
preted to mean that while it is offensive to Ameri- 
can ideals to defend Christianity and a Christian 
code of morals, it is perfectly proper to attack the 
very bases of the Christian religion. The professor 
who defends the fundamental dogmas of Christi- 
anity in his classes is in grave danger of being 
brought up on charges, but Einstein and his ilk, 
great and small, can invite their hearers to make a 
public disavowal in the belief that God exists, and 
find ample protection in “academic freedom.” 

Perhaps the approach of war may bring us to 
our senses. The City of New York is beginning to 
realize that it is dangerous to appoint Communists 
and atheists to chairs in its colleges. Where there 
is disloyalty to God, loyalty to country is suspect. 
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OPPRESSION 


AS Mrs. Roosevelt learns more and more in her 
travels about the abuses in labor unions, the hope 
grows that action will be taken by the unions them- 
selves to outlaw these scandals. For many years, 
we have been protesting the exclusion by A. F. of L. 
unions, of competent workers who are too poor to 
pay the exorbitant initiation fee, the regular dues, 
and the all too regular special assessments. It is 
repulsively unjust to forbid men to work, when 
work is available, simply because of their poverty. 
Should these unions refuse to reform, a remedy 
must be sought from the state. 


IN THIS {0 


IN the Virginia Bill of Rights, adopted at Wil- 
liamsburgh on May 6, 1776, it is asserted that 
the blessings of freedom can be preserved only 
“by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by fre- 
quent recurrence to fundamental principles.” 
These fundamental principles are derived from 
the teachings of Christianity, and are given ex- 
pression in the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution. 

There is little freedom in the world today. 
There are encroachments upon our liberties in 
this country. It will be profitable, therefore, to 
recount some of the “blessings of freedom” 
which our forefathers believed they had se- 
cured to us for all time. 

In this country, no man is obliged to attend 
or to support an established church. His right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, is protected against the 
Government. 

In this country, the people may assemble to 
discuss the Government, without fear of raids 
by the minions of the state. They may freely 
speak, write and publish, their opinions on any 
act or policy of the Government. 

In this country, the people are secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects. This se- 
curity may not be disturbed, except in the man- 
ner prescribed, not by the Government, but by 
the people themselves. 

In this country, no man may be taken into 
custody, and held in secrecy, or deprived of the 
right to advise with legal counsel. He may de- 

















TGRIALS 


BLACK IS WHITE 


ANY stream is navigable, when the Supreme Court 
says that it is navigable. It may be but six inches 
deep at high water, a rill on whose feeble bosom no 
argosy has dreamed, but for all these deficiencies, 
it can be declared navigable. Over the protest of 
the attorney-generals of forty-one States, the Court 
holds that it is navigable, provided that it flows 
directly, or by confluence with other streams, into 
a river that can occasionally float a boat. We do 
not question this ruling, but if the Court can see 
nothing but the Hamiltonian theory, we may as 
well scrap the Constitution. 


HIS FOUNTRY 


mand that the reason for any arrest or impris- 
onment be stated in writing, and that he be 
given a speedy and public trial. 

In this country, the people have ordained that 
all powers not delegated in writing to the Gov- 
ernment shall be reserved to the States, or to 
themselves. The Constitution has been adopted 
by them as an instrument which, while it vests 
the Government with specified and enumerated 
powers, also acts as a restriction upon the Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of any power granted. 

In this country, the people are entitled to 
demand that they shall be treated as human 
beings, not as pawns in a political game. To en- 
force this demand, they have created by the 
Constitution a Government which is not their 
master, but their agent for the protection of 
their liberties. 

If these blessings of freedom can be enjoyed 
by every American, the reason is to be found in 
our written Constitution. When we begin to for- 
get the principles of that document, or remem- 
bering, to belittle them, our liberties are at the 
mercy of political over-lords and tyrants. 

This is the one-hundred-and-fiftieth year of 
the Bill of Rights. It is, further, a time in which 
we are asked to forget “the cumbrous mechan- 
ism of the Constitution,” and, as trusting chil- 
dren, to put our faith in political leaders. 

For that reason it is emphatically a year dur- 
ing which our minds should frequently recur, 
as the Virginia Bill of Rights has it, “to funda- 
mental principles.” For by them is our freedom 
guaranteed. 





IT’S DIFFERENT IN ENGLAND 


IT has been affirmed with more truth than exagger- 
ation, that since the war began a totalitarian gov- 
ernment has been established, with the consent of 
the people, in Great Britain. But in one essential 
respect, British totalitarianism differs from that 
found in other countries. The people, through their 
representatives in Commons, and even in the press, 
may and do freely criticize the Government. 

It is a tribute to the essential soundness of the 
British type of democracy that, at the very time 
when German planes were thundering over West- 
minster, the House of Commons was echoing with 
addresses which in sharp and specific terms ar- 
raigned the Government for errors in foreign pol- 
icy, and for its blunders in the army, the navy and 
the air-force. Far from resenting this criticism, the 
Government apparently welcomed it, and most cer- 
tainly the country has profited by it. The Prime 
Minister wields an authority almost as great as 
that of President Roosevelt, but he can exercise it 
only as long as the people permit, and he is very 
much aware both that this period can be very brief, 
and that it is subject to sudden termination. 

No such power has been reserved by the Ameri- 
can people. Once we elect the President, nothing 
but an act of God, practically speaking, can remove 
him. Constitutionally, he can be unseated by an 
impeachment sustained in the Senate, but only for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. Short of a revolu- 
tion, he remains President to the end of his term, 
no matter how bitterly even a majority of the peo- 
ple in every State may condemn his foreign and 
domestic policy. Before his term expires, he can 
bring the country to ruin, not by set purpose neces- 
sarily, but by sheer incapacity. We do not here 
quarrel with the Government established by the 
Constitution, under which the people have agreed, 
as long as the Constitution lasts, to deprive them- 
selves of the means of speedy redress, but merely 
cite it to point the contrast with the British system. 

As for criticism of this Government in war-time, 
we who remember the Espionage Act of 1917, will 
also remember that even the most temperate oppo- 
sition is never acceptable, always perilous. It can 
indeed be argued that this Act in no wise violates 
the Constitution, and an argument of this kind sat- 
isfied Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court, in 
the case against Eugene Debs. But it is a tortuous 
and uncertain course of reasoning which can rec- 
oncile that Act with the guarantees of the First 
Amendment. More honest is it, and more correct, 
to admit that in war-time we revert to the Roman 
dictum inter arma silent leges, at least to the extent 
that we do not greatly fret ourselves when Con- 
gress sets aside a guarantee of the Constitution. 

These truths may be stated today. A year hence, 
to state them may be construed as treason. What 
we may expect, once this country declares a state 
of war, is foreshadowed in an article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post for December 14, by Walter 
White, secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Mr. White 
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represents the colored race as asserting, not un- 
reasonably, “It’s our country too,” and with an 
irrefutable showing of fact proves that the Govern- 
ment, even while preparing for war, rejects this 
claim. The Negro is not wanted in the army on 
equal terms with the white citizen, nor can he se- 
cure employment equally with the white man in 
factories working under Government munition con- 
tracts. That is bad enough, but that we may look 
for worse is evidenced by a letter in which the Sec- 
retary of War “warns” Mr. White and his associ- 
ates that to protest against the Government’s un- 
fair treatment of the colored race is to obstruct the 
country’s defense! 

The success of the national defense program, as 
it is formulated by the Secretary, is best assured 
“by united support of the War Department’s plans.” 
Its destruction will be guaranteed through attempts 
by “ignorant” persons to alter these plans. The in- 
credible folly of this position can be gauged when 
it is remembered that what Mr. White is trying 
to change is a policy which denies some 13,000,000 
Americans certain of their legal rights. 

If the Government is getting ready to assume 
that, since it can never make a mistake, criticism 
is an absurdity when it is not a crime, then we may 
confidently expect serious reverses in the event of 
war, offensive or defensive. Any well-informed offi- 
cer who saw service in the first World War can 
point out folly after folly in the Government’s ad- 
ministration of military affairs at that time. Appar- 
ently, however, the Secretary of War is open to no 


suggestions and will brook no criticism. They man- . 


age these things differently in Great Britain, and 
better. 


WAR CAMP CHAPLAINS 


DAY after day, we hear of some young man, just 
beginning his career in civil life, going off to an 
army camp, or making ready for his expected de- 
parture next month. He goes, chin up, as he turns 
to a work which he may detest, and which cer- 
tainly never figured in his plans two years ago. 

We hope that his physical and mental welfare 
will be guaranteed. But our chief concern, and his 
parents’ too, we think, is the provision that will be 
made for his moral and religious health. It is well 
enough for the Government to give him reasonable 
recreation and amusement. But the country will 
not be the gainer either in war-time or in peace, if 
higher interests are neglected. 

Frankly, we have no confidence in any games- 
and-recreation scheme fostered by Aubrey Wil- 
liams. What the parents of these boys can rightly 
demand is that the chaplains be given every oppor- 
tunity to exercise their spiritual functions, even 
should this demand conflict with Mr. Williams’ pro- 
gram. A Catholic chaplain, remembering that his 
Master was born in a stable, can offer the Holy 
Sacrifice, distribute Holy Communion, and hear 
confessions, even in a hovel. But that the Govern- 
ment should force him to do this, is an intolerable 
abuse, and should be immediately corrected. 
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WAITING AND WORKING 


ONE of our English poets tells us that they also 
serve who only stand and wait. Very probably the 
sentiment has been quoted for our consolation on 
those frequent occasions when some work on which 
we had set our hearts had become obviously im- 
possible. It is also very probable that we did not 
derive much consolation from it, for it seemed to 
us that about the hardest thing in the world is, 
precisely, to wait. 

But do we know the meaning of the phrase 
“stand and wait”? To Mr. Micawber, it meant to 
stand and wait for some good fortune to “turn up,” 
without using any physical or mental exertion to 
prepare for and hasten its coming. The meaning 
has not been changed by any of Mr. Micawber’s 
numerous descendants. We find them in the spirit- 
ual life, as well as in business and in the profes- 
sions; men and women who, if they do not actually 
believe that the world owes them a living, live long 
lives without the strain and stress to which most 
self-supporting folk are subject. 

To “stand and wait,” properly understood, is not 
a philosophy which justifies us in standing about, 
or sitting down, playing with our fingers, until 
some sudden turn of events crowns’us with suc- 
cess. Let us take “stand” in the sense of “standing 
fast” against adversity and all sorts of difficulties, 
while doing our best to make headway against 
them. Then, but only then, we are fully justified in 
“waiting” for a happy outcome. For whether we 
seem to succeed or not, we have honestly tried to 
succeed, and in the spiritual life that wins true 
success. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, ii, 33- 
40), we find two holy persons, Simeon and Anna, 
who knew what it meant to stand and wait. Of 
Simeon, Saint Luke tells us, that he “was just and 
devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel” (ii, 
25) and while the Holy Spirit had promised “that 
he should not see death, before he had seen the 
Christ of the Lord” (ii, 26) Simeon did not know 
precisely when this great favor would be granted. 
In the meantime, he contented himself with serving 
God devoutly, and at last the sign which he eagerly 
desired was made known to him by the Holy Spirit. 
Anna, the prophetess, had also waited many years 
to look upon Christ. Her soul yearned for that day, 
but until it came, “she departed not from the tem- 
ple, by fastings and prayers serving night and day.” 
Their waiting was action, not idleness. 

Saint Luke describes their meeting with Joseph, 
Mary and the Christ Child, in simple language, 
well aware that no words could adequately express 
their happiness. The day for which they longed, for 
which they had earnestly prepared themselves, 
brought with it a foretaste of Heaven. 

Are we merely waiting for Christ, or are we 
waiting, and by our work, preparing ourselves to 
look upon Him? For to us also the promise has 
been given, that if we serve our Lord faithfully, we 
shall see Him, never to be parted from Him. O 
Jesus, Divine Child of Bethlehem, help us, as we 
journey on the road to You and Your Holy Mother. 














CORRESPONDENCE 











531 MEN 

EpitTor: Granting that while the present method of 
voting directly for a presidential candidate rather 
than for electors is not in keeping with the idea of 
the Founding Fathers, it certainly must be recog- 
nized that we do vote by States. This, it seems to 
me, is closer to their ideal than would be a strictly 
national popular vote. 

Though the tendency today may be toward fed- 
eralization, the United States of America remains 
a union of separate States. 

As separate States, each State should poll its 
voters to determine their choice and declare the 
State’s vote for the majority selection of that State. 
This is democracy within each State. 

True, many remarkable results may occur 
through the Electoral College. I concede the possi- 
bility outlined by Mr. Smelser (AMERICA, Novem- 
ber 30), and, in passing, point out that if a candi- 
date carried as overwhelming a majority in the 
“industrial States” as did Mr. Smelser’s candidate 
in the other thirty-four States, he would be elected 
under the Electoral College, or under a total popu- 
lar vote. 

Yet consider this probability under a total popu- 
lar vote. A candidate carries a State of large popu- 
lation—say, New York—by a majority of 500,000 
or more; going out of that State with an excess of 
some half million votes, this candidate need not 
care how a small State—say, Oklahoma—votes. 
Indeed, Oklahoma might as well not vote. 

Under the present system, regardless of the vote 
of New York, the State of Oklahoma still votes as 
a State, and Oklahoma, through the votes of her 
electors will cast her electoral vote as an entity. 

It is a good time for people of all States to decide 
whether or not they will throw away, piece by 
piece, every vestige of States rights. In my own 
opinion, the Electoral College is a huge piece to 
throw at any time. 


Cleveland, Ohio F. W. DUGAN 


MARYLAND FUNDS 

Epitor: I regret that I cannot agree with some of 
the statements expressed in your comments on the 
situation in St. Mary’s County, Md., relative to the 
referendum on the bill providing transportation for 
children attending the parish schools. The referen- 
dum concerned an amendment to the local laws, 
not the State Constitution, which empowers the 
county commissioners to levy and appropriate $10,- 
000 a year for the purpose of transporting children 
to schools not receiving State aid. The funds thus 
levied are to be expended in such manner and on 
such terms and conditions as the county commis- 
sioners shall determine. 





If you had been fully cognizant of the conditions 
leading up to the passage of the bill to which the 
referendum had been attached, you would not have 
said that those favoring the bill had been silent. In 
the primary election two years ago in which the 
present State senator, a non-Catholic of no partic- 
ular religious conviction, was nominated on a plat- 
form favoring this method of providing transporta- 
tion, certain parish priests were active in his sup- 
port and the Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools apparently permitted the use of his letter 
favoring this candidate and his method and oppos- 
ing the other candidate, who offered another solu- 
tion of the problem. 

As a Catholic who voted against the referendum, 
I want to state my reasons so as to avoid being 
classed with a certain limp type of Catholic with 
whom certain cries of religious bigots never fail to 
register. I agree that the issue is not one of State 
subsidy to Church schools, but of State assistance 
to all children in fulfilling their ordinary duty of 
citizenship. The State itself, in part or in full, trans- 
ports children to the public schools and it should in 
justice transport all other children needing it. How- 
ever, I think the State is not fulfilling its obligation 
in this respect if it simply permits the county com- 
missioners to levy the sum or not as they please. 

Leonardtown, Md. JANE G. MATTINGLY 


BARTER 
EpitTor: There is a great opportunity in Peru for 
American industry. Our piers are loaded with a 
rare, long-staple cotton, which the United States 
buys in large quantities from Egypt. At the same 
time, almost every crude-oil engine used in this 
country comes from Europe. Why not take our 
long-staple cotton and send us engines? 

Armament business is only temporary; when the 
wrecking is completed business has ended. On the 
other hand, industrial trading would bring to us 
desperately needed machinery and it would be for 
the American industry the beginning of a perma- 
nent and growing business. 

Some day, someone will come for this cotton 
and bring in return manufactured goods. 

Lima, Peru. MANUEL M. VALLE 


ARMY WELFARE 

EpiTor: I share the apprehension expressed in your 
editorial (December 14) with respect to denial by 
the Army of camp privileges to the welfare organ- 
izations that performed so marvelously in the last 
War. I happened to enjoy the opportunity of being 
both at the delivering and receiving ends in that 
period, having been associated with the Knights of 
Columbus War Work in the earlier stages of the 
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conflict, and later on a soldier in the Army, both 
here and in France. 

The service of the welfare agencies was of tre- 
mendous importance in maintaining the morale and 
preserving the spiritual standards of the men of 
the armed forces. With the knowledge of their 
great achievements still so vividly in mind, I cannot 
understand the present idea of keeping these agen- 
cies outside of the boundaries of the camps. Soldiers 
are not permitted outside of camp limits except on 
Saturday nights and Sunday. Why limit the wel- 
fare agencies to week-end performances? 

I gather from the papers that as a substitute for 
welfare agency service inside the camps, it is in- 
tended to instal groups of Army-employed lady 
hostesses, who will beguile the boys in khaki in 
their hours of leisure. Hostesses of the type and 
pulchritude, serving so graciously on the airlines, 
are contemplated. I am sure these ladies will be of 
estimable character, but equally sure the soldier 
survivors of the last war, if consultec in this situa- 
tion, would vote overwhelmingly for placing the 
past-performing welfare agencies inside of the 
camps, with the same status and rights, and en- 
gaging in similar services to those performed, dur- 
ing the period 1917-1919. 


New York, N. Y. JOHN F. DEEGAN 


PRO AND CON 

Epiror: A word of grateful tribute to Imelda 
Rausch for The Laity Begs for Spiritual Aid 
(AMERICA, December 15). Rarely indeed is criti- 
cism voiced in such gentle yet persuasive terms. To 
one reader, at least, this was an article of singular 
beauty and distinction, no less remarkable for its 
penetrating thought than for its spiritual insight. 
- Many have suffered from the defects upon which 
the authoress lays so discerning a finger. May her 
wise and moving comments not pass unheeded by 
those who could profit by them. 

New York, N. Y. FRANCIS E. FAIRCHILD 


Epiror: I want to express my delight at Mrs. 
Rausch’s article on the streamlined Mass. Consider 
this letter as the equivalent of three pages of 
Bravos. 

It occurs to me that something like this interior 
monolog might go on in the mind of a pastor: 
“People avoid the Sunday High Mass. Why? Maybe 
the Mass is too long. I will, therefore, have shorter 
low Masses, at least.” 

How about lengthening the low Mass by taking 
a leisurely thirty-five or forty minutes, and short- 
ening the High Mass by having less attention de- 
voted to the choir, more to God? As one divine put 
it, some of our choirs are most undoctrinal, for I 
have heard them say that Christ was crucified 
seven times and descended into hell four times. 

If our choirs would avoid “vain repetitions” per- 
haps the sung Mass would be more popular, and 
their length shown not to be the reason they are 
avoided. 

Address Withheld WANDERING STUDENT 
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EpiTor: I do not know any crochet-collared, all- 
day-ahead-of-me, old ladies who are at daily Mass. 
I do know some arthritic ones. The old and the 
middle-aged and the young who make up our con- 
gregation at the first Mass each day all seem to 
have a busy day before them. In our church, we 
have Communion before Mass and there are a few 
who must leave soon after. Many leave after the 
priest’s Communion. The young people must have 
breakfast and go to school and the mothers hurry 
off to prepare that breakfast... . 

Our old pastor is slowing up a bit, much to our 
regret, for we have our time scheduled to the min- 
ute. When an assistant says the Mass and takes 
longer, then most are obliged to leave before the 
priest’s Communion, and we feel cheated. There are 
not many who use the Missal. I do, and I have never 
assisted at a Mass where the priest read too quick- 
ly for me.... 

It always makes me feel bad when I read criti- 
cisms of the devotion of our Catholic people to 
novenas and vigil lights. These devotions are so 
Catholic, so very much the way our Mother does 
things. The so-called Reformers had good reasons 
for doing away with such devotions. 

It is only a small minority who will attend daily 
Mass. The Church knows her children when she 
makes Sundays and holydays days of obligation. We 
should be glad when we see people crowding the 
services that are held at more convenient hours. . . . 

The fact that in many churches there are no ser- 
mons at some of the Masses is, I think, due to the 
number of Masses that must be said each Sunday 
to supply the need of the large congregations. Let 
us all hope and pray that thought will be given to 
this serious matter. Our large city parishes are no 
doubt a problem that the future must face... . 

Baltimore, Md. MARGARET A. CARR 


EpiToR: May I add a fervent Amen to Mrs. Rausch’s 
prayer for Mass celebrated slowly enough to per- 
mit those assisting to follow with their missals? 

Regarding novenas, while agreeing with Mrs. 
Rausch’s sentiments, I would not discourage the 
novena habit universally. Many pastors use these 
evening services as a pious inducement to bring 
their people together in order that, besides the cus- 
tomary homily at Mass, mentioned in Canon 1344, 
they might also give them the catechetical instruc- 
tions mentioned in Canon 1332, which Mrs. Rausch 
justly demands. However, for the purposes of satis- 
fying this need, the purely emotionally devotional 
element of these services might well be cut to a 
minimum, while there might profitably be intro- 
duced into the doctrinal expositions a leisurely, fa- 
miliar classroom atmosphere, and into the pulpit a 
blackboard with which to illustrate the points ex- 
plained. Any loss of piety resulting from this soft- 
pedaling of our multitudinous devotions would be 
more than compensated for, as Mrs. Rausch laud- 
ably intimates, by a more complete instruction in 
the truths of our Faith and by an emphasis on the 
“devotion of the fifty-two Sundays.” 


Maryland. IS. J. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


KATHERINE BREGY 








ONE likes to believe that it is not solely because 
of the commercial aspect of Christmas gifts that 
Children’s Book Week should be assigned to No- 
vember. For by all rights it ought to be within 
walking or skipping distance of the Feast of the 
Divine Child Who was the first Christmas Giver— 
and of the baby New Year from which all but the 
most abandoned pessimists never cease to expect 
some joyful ripening of laggard fruit, some com- 
ing-true of overdue dreams. 

These books for children have travelled far in 
the past few years. Except for special de luxe edi- 
tions or travel books, they are almost the only field 
left for the illustrator, who lavishes loving and 
piquant skill upon them. And their quantity is so 
enormous that they not only consume the entire 
production of many experienced writers (I know 
one who confesses to the fatherhood of fifty vol- 
umes!) but offer a most inviting field for any 
capable newcomer. Never before, of course, have 
children—or for that matter, grownups—been 
confronted with anything like the same number of 
books to choose from. Yet the most striking change 
of all is less in quantity than in subject matter. 
To sum it up in a single sentence: the imaginative 
angle has both shrunk and shifted—fairyland has 
been supplanted by the zoo! 

Just when the deflection began would be hard to 
estimate, since animal stories have always been 
popular with children and childlike people, and 
have always tended to attract to themselves cer- 
tain magical qualities—as in the curious medieval 
“bestiaries” and in all primitive mythologies. In 
fact, the animal or bird had an important and im- 
memorial place in many fairy tales. Nevertheless, 
a definite evolution has taken place, and it may 
well have begun at about the same time the teddy- 
bear became a serious rival of the doll-baby. 

Most of us can scarcely imagine a childhood not 
nourished by the romantic dreams of Grimm or 
the ironic overtones of Hans Andersen or the in- 
tricate nightmares of the Arabian Nights, or by 
the reading aloud of famous narrative poems at 
home and at school. Few of us, indeed, would want 
to imagine such a childhood: but it is being lived 
all around us. And the children are not to blame 
if their imagination goes hungry as a consequence, 
however meticulously material vitamins and cal- 


ories may be grouped. For it is good for the girl 
child to weep over the Little Sea Maiden’s long 
martyrdom at the altar of man’s love; it prepares 
her for the sacrifices which are a part of woman’s 
life. It is wholesome for the boy to share the exal- 
tation and humiliation of all lost or disowned 
princes, because life happens to be run by such 
alternate failures and successes. 

I do not think any but a pathologically neurotic 
child is confused by this mingling of fairy lore and 
actuality—any more than he is confused by tales 
in which it is taken for granted that animals talk— 
since some psychic instinct makes one realize that 
the realms of imagination have their own frontiers, 
which do not impinge upon the world of bread and 
jam. No doubt the painfully literal pedagogs who 
discovered some few years ago that even the well- 
meaning fibs of the parent may harm the child by 
destroying his confidence and sense of security, had 
some right on their side. But they forgot that the 
myth has its own form of symbolic truth; as that 
exuberant Irishman, Dr. Gogarty, reminds us, the 
“gorgeous lies of the poet’”’ may be “truer than the 
truth.” And normal children are extremely quick 
to catch these imaginative implications. Their 
transition from a munificent Santa Claus to a 
munificent Daddy may be a little puzzled but it is 
usually painless—like the later and more funda- 
mental transition from Daddy to le bon Dieu. 

But what today has become not only of such 
classics as Grimm or Andersen or Mother Goose 
or Alice in Wonderland, but of all the Pink, Green, 
Blue, Violet and other rainbow fairy books which 
used to shine iridescently from nursery shelves 
and bookshop tables? I am afraid—except when 
they are granted a dispensation because of some 
clever new illustrator—that they are snowed under 
by innumerable and quite delectable little volumes 
giving the case-histories of cats and kittens, pup- 
pies and shepherd dogs, squirrels, bunnies, mice, 
monkeys, police horses and farm horses, good birds 
and bad birds, or even the beautiful if somewhat 
cold-blooded “children of the sea.” 

Now personally I should be the last to deny that 
many animals are far pleasanter company than 
many people. And the boy or girl who grows fond- 
ly familiar with their ways either at home or in 
books will scarcely fall into the heedless cruelties 
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which sometimes disfigure childhood. No doubt, 
too, the present vogue for adolescent travel vol- 
umes stretches the heart and the horizon, like 
travel itself. It is well for Jane and Jimmie to get 
sympathetically acquainted with the children of 
Europe—whom they cannot now meet except as 
refugees—or with children from the Gaspé and 
old New Orleans, with Quaker children and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch children, with Oregon trailers and 
little Eskimos and Hopi Indians. 

There is a perfectly legitimate peace propaganda 
underlying this, and a legitimate Americanization 
propaganda, just as there is a propaganda for ser- 
vice and good sportsmanship in Boy Scout glorifi- 
cation—all of which is good as far as it goes. And 
obviously the economic depression of the past ten 
years, the need for vocational training and self- 
support, is responsible for the huge crop of “‘career” 
books and “occupational” books now provided for 
young readers. 

They are also likely to be presented—even as 
you and I!—with some of the multitudinous and 
varied surveys or anthologies. At first glance I was 
somewhat surprised recently to come upon a fat 
volume of Operas Every Child Should Know. But 
the surprise grew into amazement when I found 
that the surveys were by no means confined to 
Hansel and Gretel or the Bohemian Girl, but bold- 
ly attempted to interpret the problems of Faust, 
Carmen, the Ring and Rigoletto! Of course the 
trouble with these popular summaries, whether 
for adults or children, is that they need to be com- 
piled with fastidious tact and taste as well as with 
thorough knowledge of their subjects. For Catholic 
readers this weeding-out process is imperative in 
order to avoid a quite fundamental confusion of 
ideas and ideals. It is emphatically not good for a 
Catholic child to find legends of Buddha linked up 
with legends of Saint Patrick. And when we come 
upon an appreciative sketch of Jeanne d’Arc close- 
ly followed by an equally appreciative portrait of 
William the Silent, we can only hope the poor 
adolescent will later have the corrective shock of 
meeting Belloc’s Characters of the Reformation. 
All this means, of course, that we need more Catho- 
lic writers of real ability to prepare these “treas- 
uries” for children—just as we need more who will 
write history for them with the combined charm 
and scholarship of a Mildred Criss. And we need 
such a society as the Pro Parvulis Book Club to 
help the choosing process. 

The writing of Saints’ lives is the writing of his- 
tory plus, and the precise balance of realism, imagi- 
nation and piety which makes for true success is 
by no means a simple problem. Suitably enough, 
this problem of “substituting a face for a halo” 
is one which our recent poets have largely helped 
to solve, and it is worth remembering that Francis 
Thompson’s Saint Ignatius was in the vanguard of 
this new school of hagiography. The poets, too, 
have been leaders in wrapping their garment of 
vitality around the Saints for children. Nothing has 
ever supplanted the felicitous Alphabet of Saints 
upon which Robert Hugh Benson collaborated; its 
very note is amplified in the Gospel Rhymes re- 
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cently gathered from various sources by Sheed and 
Ward. And Helen Parry Eden’s astonishingly beau- 
tiful rhyming of the Gospel story seems never to 
have been prized or popularized as it should be. 
All of these books, together with the poetic prose 
of Joan Windham’s Six O’Clock Saints and their 
successors, belong in any good library for the 
Catholic child. 

Poetry, a great deal of poetry, belongs there, 
too; and it is a pity we have not more poets today 
writing delightfully for (as well as about) children. 
Robert Louis Stevenson knew the trick, and the 
learned Mr. Belloc, and Mary Dixon Thayer and 
Leonard Feeney still know it. But we need more— 
just as we need more artistic and imaginative 
juvenile dramas. No one who has ever watched the 
breathless suspense with which an audience of boys 
and girls follow such plays as Snow White or Peter 
Pan can have the slightest doubt about their emo- 
tional response. And Walt Disney knows to a point 
of genius the dual appeal of animal lore and ex- 
quisite fantasy. “‘He has eyes of youth, he writes 
verses,’”’ was Shakespeare’s understanding intro- 
duction to one of his lads; and it is only when the 
poet is able to hold fast to something of the “won- 
der” and the “wild delight” of youth and of love 
that he is able to keep on writing poetry that is 
truly poetry. 

Abbé Dimnet insists in his Art of Thinking that 

all children under nine or ten years of age are 

poets and philosophers. They pretend to live with 
the rest of us, and the rest of us imagine that we 
influence them so that their lives are only a re- 
flection of our own. But, as a matter of fact, they 
are self-contained as cats and as continuously atten- 
tive to the magical charm of what they see inward- 
ly. Their mental wealth is extraordinary; only the 
greatest artists or poets, whose resemblance to chil- 
dren is a banal certainty, can give us some idea of 
it. ... Have I not heard a little girl of nine inter- 
rupt a conversation of professors who were talking 
about nothing to ask the astounding question: 

“Father, what is beauty? What makes it?” 

If some of us have reason to doubt whether the 
majority of American children today are really 
poets or philosophers it may not be their own fault. 
It may well be because the active or extrovert side 
of their nature has been so sedulously cultivated 
at the expense of the subjective or introvert side. 
Both, of course, are needed. Yet the harvest of 
juvenile books which has suggested these after- 
thoughts suggests also that somebody is afraid of 
poetry, of romance—in short, of imagination. And 
is it not about time we realized that the imagina- 
tion is far more than an escape from reality—that, 
duly harnessed, it is a fountain-head not only of art 
but of practical efficiency? How else but by imagi- 
nation can we look beyond the present, or interpret 
the mysterious evil and mysterious good of life 
and of our fellow mortals? “Who steals my purse 
steals trash”: but there is only one crime against 
child or man worse than to embezzle the imagina- 
tion. And that crime is very close to it—the theft 
of faith. For the zoo is a fascinating place to visit, 
but fairyland is better still. And best of all are the 
angels who never grow tired of running up and 
down between earth and Heaven. 
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THE DEAN BUTTERS 
BOLSHEVIST SPINACH 


THE Sovier Power. By Hewlett Johnson. Modern 

Age Books, Inc. $2.50 
ENTHUSIASM and trumpets, in Communist circles, 
greeted the arrival of this brand-new apologia for Soviet 
Russia and militant Bolshevism. The New Masses burst 
forth with a full-page of laudation. The fact that it adds 
but a few teaspoonfuls of information to reams of mate- 
rial already issued about the glories, freedom and pros- 
perity of the Workers’ Paradise matters little. That 
which puts the book into a class entirely by itself and 
brings flickers of hope to wearied eyes of Leftist propa- 
gandists is that the author is no errant journalist, but 
the Dean of the Cathedral of Canterbury itself. 

The Very Reverend Dean succeeds admirably by fol- 
lowing the formula of practically every propagandist 
book on Soviet Russia that has yet appeared. He pro- 
fesses an unqualified adoration of science as applied to 
material prosperity. He then hands out to the reader 
selected Government statistics to prove how the Soviets 
have made everybody prosperous. Women in Tashkent 
have now the “right of divorce” (page 236) and have cast 
off their paranjas; the “Soviet Trade Union builds and 
administers rest homes and sanitariums; factory clubs 
and Palaces of Culture; créches and kindergartens,” just 
like Mussolini’s syndicates. (With a little scene shifting 
you can convert a Soviet story-book into a “plug” for 
Fascism. Just change some of the properties and you 
run through the same business and the same act.) Since 
the book contains no index, you need not trouble your- 
self checking up to see if he offers any explanation (no- 
body else does) as to why “democratic” Soviet Russia 
closed her doors tightly to Europe’s tortured Jewish 
refugees. 

Several bugbears seem to haunt the Very Reverend 
successor of the men who once worshiped Jesus Christ 
at Canterbury. They may be summarized as Eugene 
Lyons, Finland and Almighty God. Considerable space 
is taken up with bewailing the insufferable obscurantism 
of Mr. Lyons. That brash gentleman left the Friends of 
Soviet Russia considerably groggy. He created a painful 
situation whereby other persons (some of them, inciden- 
tally, engineers, such as Dean Johnson claims to have 
been) have kept on visiting Russia and finding more and 
more of the mess that Lyons crudely talked about. 

Finland is treated in the epilog, with considerable 
perplexity; but the author is honest enough to say that 
he is “unable to defend the action of the Soviet Union 
in Finland on moral grounds.” And we can agree with 
his conclusion: “In foreign politics Russia is completely 
realistic.” One regrets that he is not quite so honest 
when, on page 216, he volunteers no information to the 
unsuspecting reader that woman-curbing “Pope Sylves- 
ter” was no Pope of Rome but merely an Orthodox 
Arch-Priest in Moscow. 

Almighty God is best dealt with by definition (page 
314) as “the power to live as part of the whole of 
things”: the power to be gleichgeschaltet, as the Nazis 
would say, a convenient definition to slip into a politi- 
cian’s tool kit. The anti-God museum at Kiev caused the 
Very Reverend Dean no qualms. “We got rid of this 
sort of thing in England two hundred years ago,” he 
observed, “religion with us stands for other and better 
things.” With God out of the way, the question of hu- 
man rights causes some annoyance, and considerable 
space is given to discussing the difference between 
“formal” freedom, which is all the worker gets under 
the oppressive capitalistic system, and the freedom to 
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live as part of a Soviet whole, presided over by the su- 
tea benevolent Stalin, which the worker enjoys in 
ussia. 

Plenty of punch can always be provided for these re- 
flections by picturing the very real troubles of the work- 
ers in England or, for that matter, in this country. 
When, like the Dean, you see no alternative to capitalist 
slavery other than Socialist slavery and have made God 
out to be a Socialist, the conclusion is simple enough. 
Race Socialism can draw it quite as easily as class So- 
cialism. 

The Luftwaffe will be wise not to bomb the Dean’s 
Close at Canterbury. If Dr. Goebbels only knew it—or 
does he know it already?—this elaborate buttering of 
Bolshevist spinach will win him quite as many follow- 
ers as it will for Karl Marx and Comrade Molotov. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


QUERULOUS MOUSE 
FROM DUD VESUVIUS 


MarK TWAIN IN ErvupTION. By Mark Twain. Edited 

with an Introduction by Bernard DeVoto. Harper 

and Brothers. $3.75 
THE doughty Mark in eruption is no gorgeous, breath- 
taking, death-dealing Vesuvius. He is more like one of 
those gaps in the earth in Yellowstone Park which fume 
occasionally, and while of interest to the geologist, are 
neither dangerous nor startling. I have been a reader 
of Mark Twain for more than half a century, and in 
my youth I could say (but did not) to several of my 
elders, paraphrasing Browning, “Ah, did you once see 
Mark Twain plain, and did he stop and speak to you?” 
Early familiarity with Mark, in his books, and with 
Mark, in some of his companions, did not breed con- 
tempt; but with the advance of years, I begin to con- 
clude that Mark has been vastly overrated. 

Take up Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, and keep 
them for frequent reading, for they are classics. Add 
to them about a dozen chapters from Life on the Missis- 
sippi, and you have about all of Mark Twain that is 
worth keeping. In these books, Twain has written of a 
period in American life long past, as no one could now 
write, and as no one did write in his time. Genius was 
his as often as he could recapture the soul of the boy 
in Hannibal. But when literary success, and perhaps the 
pressure of economic need, tempted him into other fields, 
he gave us in The Prince and the Pauper and A Con- 
necticut Yankee, stories that amuse children who cannot 
be disturbed by historical monstrosities. Yet Twain 
fancied that the historical sense was his, just as, at least 
in his later years, he was persuaded that he had plumbed 
the deepest wells of philosophy, and had scaled the sub- 
limest peaks of theology. 

As a philosopher, Mark Twain was tolerable, within 
narrow limits, which is a confession that he was not a 
true philosopher at all. As a theologian, he was, chiefly, 
a torment to himself. He set himself to solve trouble- 
some problems and was usually unaware that he was 
dismally ignorant of the technical meaning of terms 
which he employed in a manner that would have shocked 
such careful thinkers as Aquinas and Suarez. Many of 
these curious, and often pathetic, speculations he dic- 
tated in the closing years of his life, hoping to give the 
world the first completely truthful autobiography. Paine 
knew of them, when he was preparing his biography, 
published in 1924, but apparently deemed them too dar- 
ing for extensive quotation. Mr. DeVoto, with a surer 
appraisal of what critics and the public can put up with, 
allows us to see in this volume that they were not dar- 
ing, but simply pitiful. 

Poor Mark could never rise, in these dictated notes, 
above the barren conclusion that God, if He exists, is 
a bungler, that man is evil, and that life is intolerable. 
His self-contempt was immense, but it was not the kind 




















that leads to self-knowledge and, by consequence, to a 
reassuring and fortifying humility. All that he could 
find, as he looked into his soul and considered the world 
that he had known, was the truth, as he apprehended 
it, that all men are rogues and hypocrites, and that he 
himself not only walked with them as one of their kind, 
but “carried the banner at the head of the procession.” 
There is not much in this volume to catch the in- 
terest of the reader whose acquaintance with Twain is 
confined to Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. But to 
all who are curious to know what the man and the author 
wrote about himself, the book will be welcome. In some 
respects, it is a corrective of Paine’s official biography, 
and in many instances it supports the singularly pene- 
trating study of Twain the man which Van Wyck Brooks 
published in Mark Twain’s Ordeal. To me there is con- 
solation in the reflection that Mark was better than his 
theology. What he hated was not religion, but a com- 
post of cant and hypocrisy which he thought was re- 
ligion. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


COMPLACENT X-RAY 
OF EUROPE’S MALADY 


SEVEN Mysteries oF Europe. By Jules Romains. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.50 
PROBABLY no single event in our time has shocked the 
American people as much as the collapse of France. The 
shock was all the greater because for many years the 
American press, deliberately ignoring the many danger 
signals to be seen in France, had painted a false picture 
of the military, economic, and political strength of the 
Third Republic. Wise after the event, an ever growing 
number of writers has attempted to trace the causes of 
the worst defeat ever suffered by a great power. The 
latest addition to their ranks is M. Jules Romains, who 
in a series of short sketches of Daladier, Gamelin, King 
Leopold, Ribbentrop, Laval, the English and the Nazis, 
gives us his interpretation of the course of recent events. 
M. Romains has unusual qualifications for his task. 
He is one of the most distinguished French authors, a 
novelist of world wide fame, an intellectual leader in 
Leftist circles, and an intimate friend of many leading 
politicians of Republican France. He was employed by 
them on confidential missions and, while declining public 
office himself, was instrumental in the selection of such 
important officials as Yvon Delbos, the Foreign Minister 
of the Popular Front. His personal sketches of public 
figures he knew in France, like Daladier and Gamelin, 
are the most interesting part of his book. Few readers 
will accept his denunciation of King Leopold as a traitor. 
Unfortunately, when he is not dealing with personali- 
ties, his judgment is warped by the same ideological pre- 
occupations that are the bane of so many American 
writers on European affairs. He traces the war directly 
to the failure of the Sanctions policy in 1935. That policy, 
he thinks, would, if energetically pursued, have saved 
the League, destroyed Fascism, checked the Nazis, and 
preserved the peace of Europe. Hence he sees in Mr. 
Eden a figure of heroic mould, and regards the Peace 
Ballot in England as a noble gesture. Naturally he de- 
nounces the authors of the Hoare-Laval Plan for their 
efforts to save the day. He does not face the fact that 
the Sanctions destroyed the balance of power by mak- 
ing the Axis inevitable, and that even if Ethiopia had 
been saved by the destruction of Italy, Europe would 
not have been compensated for the absence of Italy from 
the anti-Nazi front. Such fundamental topics as the 
causes of Fascism, the future of Italy if the regime col- 
lapses, and the justice of Italian colonial demands are 
not mentioned. Apparently the status quo was sacred, 
and the main duty of “Men Of Good Will” was to pre- 
serve it at all costs. But in diplomacy, as in other fields, 
even good will does not allow us to dispense with tech- 


nique. 
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The most astonishing feature of the book is the 
author’s failure to question even now the wisdom of 
the policies he urged on Daladier and Laval, or the es- 
sential soundness of the French regime. While we must 
not ignore the effects of military reverses of such mag- 
nitude, the evidences of disintegration in France are so 
numerous that no analysis that ignores it can be ac- 
cepted as sound. M. Romains has fulfilled his own pre- 
diction about the French politicians: “when their false 
wisdom will have caused the ruin of our country and 
the fall of the regime, they will go groaning into exile 
and fill American magazines with retrospectve mea 
culpas.” FLORENCE D. CoOHALAN 


SMOKE Screen. By Samuel B. Pettengill. Southern 

Publishers Inc. $1 
THE author, a former member of Congress, expounds 
the thesis that this country is moving toward National 
Socialism and must take definite action to move in the 
opposite direction. The proof of the thesis rests mainly 
upon an elaborate comparison of governmental activi- 
ties in the United States and Germany. Similarities are 
stressed and instance after instance is adduced to il- 
lustrate our trend toward totalitarianism. The definite 
action consists mostly in the election of a strong and in- 
dependent Congress, which will labor to restore sound 
conditions for fundamental democracy. 

The recent campaign brought to light the thesis of 
the author. Most Americans did not accept the conclu- 
sions of the Republican party. The comparison, I think, 
is badly overdrawn. As long as it remains possible to 
publish criticisms of the Government, as long as twenty- 
one millions vote against the Government, we remain a 
safe distance from the status of totalitarianism. 

R. F. X. CAHILL 


HILDRETH. By Harlow Estes. Dodd, Mead and Co. 

$2.50 
WHEN women novelists decide to descend to the vulgar, 
they go to extremes. Mrs. Estes provides a strong argu- 
ment for the above conviction in her first published 
work, the $10,000 Redbook-Dodd, Mead Prize Novel for 
1940. 

The story is enacted during one summer in a rather 
isolated cove on the Maine coast. The Port is not a re- 
sort, but Hildreth has been spending her summers there 
as far back as she can remember, and her mother and 
aunt long before that. Geoff, the man of the story, now 
has his bachelor quarters there the year round in the 
home where his boyhood summers were spent. Few 
others come to the Port. 

Emphatically the novel is a woman’s book. The author 
gives us a character study of a varied group. Geoff 
suffers as a woman’s creation of a male character. Hil- 
dreth’s father, who has been separated from her mother 
for fifteen years, and her Uncle Drake, deceased shortly 
before the story opens, are almost as unconvincing. The 
portrayal of the feminine characters is better, though 
they are extreme. The mother of Hildreth is caricatured. 
Laura, the widow of Drake and sister of Mrs. Con- 
sidine, is a weak, objectionable character who gives a 
bad flavor to the whole book. She plays a prominent 
part in the ugly scene which brings a climax to the 
story. Hildreth alone seems to make progress in that 
she learns that she cannot successfully determine the 
lives of others. Laura’s four small sons and Regina, their 
nurse, complete the list of characters. Cathy, whom Geoff 
had loved, does not appear. 

The characters are portrayed chiefly through dialog 
and thought recording, and the author is skillful in the 
use of both, but Mrs. Considine’s long, silly speeches 
become tiresome. Unfortunately much of the humor of 
the dialog depends upon its repulsive vulgarity. The 
fact that it is in great part presented by the young boys, 
whose profanity has been learned from their father, 
does not make it less objectionable. 

As a love story the novel is not completed. Hildreth 
is still hoping at the end. HucH F. SMITH 























MUSIC 


SUNDAY, December the eighth, was the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Jan Sibelius. The major orchestras observed 
the anniversary by all- or nearly all-Sibelius programs. 
But whereas this féte should have been a diamond jubi- 
lee, musically it was only a golden one. 

With a singular unanimity, the programs fell short 
of suitably honoring the seventy-five year old genius. 
For the most part, they could have been offered to the 
composer on his fiftieth birthday. Strangely enough, 
the two major broadcasts, those of Arturo Toscanini 
with the N.B.C. Orchestra and of John Barbirolli with 
the New York Philharmonic, were good examples of 
this obscuration of the later works. Between them they 
played the comparatively early first and second sym- 
phonies, the fantasia, Pohjola’s Daughter, and the tone 
poems, Swan of Tuonela, Return of Lemenkainen and 
Finlandia. 

There is no question here of the music itself, but only 
of a fair representation of Sibelius in his seventies. He 
was invited to listen to the Philharmonic performance 
via short wave. If he did so, he may have thought it 
somewhat discourteous, not to say uncomplimentary, to 
draw on such remote sources for a septuagenarian cele- 
bration. Even apart from this occasion, these selections 
form an inelastic nucleus of this man’s music. 

Before directing Finlandia, Mr. Barbirolli felt it in- 
cumbent to relate its performance to the present inter- 
national situation; an impressive exordium, but a poor 
excuse for the exclusion of other orchestral composi- 
tions. If, as many see fit, the indomitable and incon- 
querable spirit of Finland must be musically exemplified 
at a Sibelius concert, certainly the triumphant Fifth 
Symphony can serve most admirably. Yet, the Philadel- 
phia and Boston orchestras are the only two organiza- 
tions who seem to think it worth their while to essay 
this work. The elegiac Sixth is merely a phonographic 
acquaintance in this country, while the Seventh, un- 
deniably one of the musical pinnacles of the century, 
is known here almost solely through the performance 
of the Boston Symphony under Dr. Koussevitsky. Like- 
wise, the Third and Fourth symphonies continue to re- 
main comparative rarities. 

On the other hand, the recording companies have not 
been remiss. This man has been fortunate in living to 
see practically all his major works recorded, many in 
excellent performances. It is to the phonograph, then, 
we can best turn to follow the development and musical 
maturity through this musician’s long life. 

Thus we can trace his efforts toward a personal free- 
dom in his art through his symphonies. In his first the 
classical form is much in evidence with Tchaikowsky’s 
influence somewhat felt. In the successive two, the transi- 
tional advance is seen toward the Fourth in which the 
artist has attained complete control in the adjustment 
of matter and form to his own personal convictions. In 
the Seventh Symphony an assertiveness and solemnity 
unequalled possibly since Beethoven is reached by the 
fiow of its one continuous movement. 

In the tone poems we see Sibelius the national poet, 
the patriot. Almost without exception his works in this 
category are prompted by his country’s rich folk lore 
and saga. Chief among the latter is the Finnish national 
epic, the Kalevala. Even where the subject is not drawn 
from the nation’s poetical store, as in Night Ride and 
Sunrise, or The Bard, there is marked national feeling. 

The intensity of this feeling is perhaps the result of 
a reciprocal admiration and devotion of a sort that ap- 
parently can only exist on a national basis between a 
creative artist and a highly cultured people of a small 
country such as Finland. It is not a narrow confinement, 
but a fine example of the democratic in art; something 
our orchestras should try. JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF. The latest of the Holly- 
wood plays to greet New York this season offered us 
no improvement on its three predecessors. Granted a 
little more leeway between productions, we might have 
appreciated the good points some of the comedies con- 
tained and might have been more lenient toward their 
imperfections. Having all four of them hurled at us 
within a few weeks has been something of a strain, even 
to the most optimistic playgoers. We have forgotten 
the redeeming qualities they had in varying degrees, 
and—to be quite frank—we have been more than a bit 
sickened by the prevalence in them of feeblemindedness, 
drunkenness and adultery. 

We doubt that the conditions we were shown, rule 
Hollywood to anything like the degree presented. Most 
of us know that Hollywood players are an extremely 
able and hardworking group of human beings, and that 
if they did one-tenth of the things they are accused of 
in these plays few of them would be fit to appear on 
either stage or screen. When any honest author cares 
to show us Hollywood as it really is, with its virtues 
as obvious as its faults, most of us will be glad to 
see such a play. There is no question that we are “fed 
up” with Hollywood as it has been presented this season 
on the boards. 

Every Man for Himself, written by Milton Lazarus 
and produced at the Guild Theatre by Arthur Hutchinson 
and Arthur Ripley, ran true to the 1940 presentation. 
Its hero, acted by Lee Tracy, was shown us in the first 
scene of the first act awakening from a drunken sleep 
following a five-day orgy. He did not remember any 
details of the orgy, but it was made plain during the 
progress of the farce that, among other things, he had 
outlined and sold a play for ten thousand dollars, sold 
a car he did not own (he was evidently an energetic 
salesman!), mdrried a girl he did not know, associated 
with several thugs, and got into the hands of the police. 
All these sins briskly came to his home to roost. They 
could not roost comfortably. He had not paid his rent 
for months and was about to be dispossessed. 

You want no more of it, friend reader? Neither did 
the audience. We got a good deal more. Much of the ad- 
ditional humor turned on the condition of a young girl 
about to have a baby—Pardon! That is probably the 
last word I shall say about the plot, if indeed the hodge- 
podge can be called a plot. 

The action consisted almost wholly of the actors and 
actresses running up and down a staircase in the hero’s 
living room, which supposedly led to the bower of the 
expectant mother. 

We will talk about Mr. Lee Tracy, who played the 
leading role. He is a fine actor, on both the stage and 
the screen. He has been in Hollywood for years, but in 
New York Every Man for Himself was too much for 
him. It would have been too much for any actor. All 
that was needed was a man who could run, and perspire 
freely. One of the stage hands could have done it per- 
fectly, if Equity had let him and if he could have been 
persuaded that in later life he could live it down. 

There were others in the cast—nineteen of them—but 
it was hard to distinguish individuals on the crowded 
staircase. In the program, however, I found the name 
of Grant Richards and sighed. There are pleasant mem- 
ories of good acting connected with that name. 

After the performance, we Second Nighters met in 
the Guild Theatre lounge to discuss the play. Nobody 
said much. We are a sympathetic group, with kind and 
friendly hearts. But one of the stage hands made a re- 
mark as we passed out into the night. 

“Tt’ll be off Sat’day,” said he, comfortingly. It was off 
Wednesday night, after four performances! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 





SANTA FE TRAIL. The character of John Brown, who 
carried his Abolitionist theories to bloody conclusions, 
has always been more or less subject to unhistorical 
revision, depending on personal viewpoints, but in this 
colorful recreation of his activities in pre-Civil War 
Kansas, he stands close enough to the truth. Fitted into 
the generally violent anti-slave ferment, Brown is a 
sinister humanitarian bent on freeing the slaves if it 
means decimating the United States Army. It takes the 
combined efforts of such figures in our military annals 
as “Jeb” Stuart, George Custer and Phil Sheridan to 
start John Brown’s body mouldering in the grave, and 
give the Federal troops a paradoxical marching song 
in the war between the States. Worked into the larger 
pattern is the romantic rivalry between Stuart and 
Custer. Michael Curtiz has accented the realistic elements 
of the plot, making the most of the action sequences 
detailing Brown’s raids and his eventual hanging. Errol 
Flynn, Olivia de Havilland, Raymond Massey, Ronald 
Reagan and Alan Hale compose an excellent cast, and 
Hollywood could not have invented a more gripping 
combination of character and a circumstance than John 
Brown and Harper’s Ferry. This is well recommended 
entertainment for all. (Warner) 


CHAD HANNA. This film adaptation of Walter D. Ed- 
monds’ story of circus life a century ago, in spite of 
its dated background, does not make the best use of 
historical recreation, stressing instead a plot which is 
sometimes painfully ingenuous and sentimental and at 
others a bit too open-mouthed in its realization of the 
temptations of the world, especially of the world under 
canvas. The central character joins the circus to evade 
punishment for helping a runaway slave, at the same 
time that a young girl runs away from her brutal father. 
They are married for her protection, but Chad imagines 
that he is still in love with a fancy rider formerly with 
the show. It takes a brief desertion of his wife and the 
too wise counsel of the equestrienne to convince him 
that he is happily married after all. The mawkish spots 
are not helped by Henry King’s slow direction, and the 
considerable technicolor resources of the production sup- 
ply some of the most creditable moments. Henry Fonda 
is workmanlike in the uncertain role of a true yokel, 
with Linda Darnell personifying innocence and Dorothy 
Lamour a brassy brand of glamor. This is uneven fare 
for adults, and its best moments fall far short of the 
colossal. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR. The feud which Allen and 
Jack Benny have been laboriously nursing on the radio 
has resulted in an appropriately strained comedy with 
music. The film is a fair example of the clash of two 
comedy styles which are purely verbal, and the humor 
never reaches above the eyebrows. Benny falls into 
Allen’s power when the latter’s niece joins Benny’s mu- 
sical show, but marriage provides a solution after Allen’s 
attempt to discredit his rival is unmasked. Mark San- 
drich has incorporated some undistinguished musical 
bits, probably for Mary Martin’s employment, and the 
film is spotted by vulgarities of dialog and circumstance. 
This is only fair adult amusement. (Paramount) 


GO WEST. The Marx brothers, formerly noted as chief 
exponents of the firecracker school of comedy, acquire 
a satiric edge, albeit a broad one, as they converge on 
the old West. They acquire and lose and regain mine 
property which is valuable only to the railroads in a 
mad film directed, as far as possible, by Eddie Buzzell. 
Adults who like the type will find this entertaining 
enough. (MGM) THomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


. 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 


A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains the best of 
the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the highest 
modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in molding char- 
acter in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the fundamental 
truth pertaining to eternal as well as temporal 
life. 
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Locke Hall, a residence for older boys 


The Newman School 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain— 
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EVENTS 





AN exhaustive survey of the year 1940, discloses a 
diminishing emphasis on certain human _ tendencies 
paralleled by a rising emphasis on others. Most interest- 
ing feature of the year to psychologists was the unex- 
pected appearance of new forms of behavior. 


The diminishing emphasis was observed in various fields. 
. The number of persons in jail who received unem- 
ployment compensation checks was kept down to one. 
- In only one city, Los Angeles, did a newlywed hus- 
band bring another woman friend along on the honey- 
moon. The bride disliked the idea, sought divorce... . 
A ridiculously small number of meters ran backwards 
and showed the utility companies in debt to the home 
owners. ... Fewer women were injured at bargain sales 
than was the case in 1939. . . . Only one traffic light was 
hurled by an accident into the bedroom of a sleeping 
traffic officer during the twelve months. . . . Throughout 
the entire year, only one husband threw Gone with the 
Wind at his wife. . . . Demands by taxpayers that the 
Government increase all forms of taxation were few. 
- Only one municipality placed hostesses on its trol- 
ley cars. . . . Only one corpse, when touched by a dis- 
secting knife at a medical college, leaped up and ran. 


Augmented emphasis was discerned following a pains- 
taking study. . . . The number of fractures in artificial 
legs increased ten per cent. . . . There was a slight in- 
crease (less than two per cent) in the number of deer 
who dashed through plate-glass windows into beauty 
shops. . . . One new hospital for frogs was opened... . 
The custom of throwing flashlight bulbs instead of rice 
at newlyweds, where one of the bridal party is a pho- 
tographer, spread. . . . An increase in the number of 
atheists, fellow-travelers and promoters of godless edu- 
cation who spoke at Communion breakfasts was re- 
corded. . . . The percentage of hitch-hikers who refuse 
to ride in cars not equipped with radios was consider- 
ably greater than it was in 1939. . . . Greater also was 
the number of pedestrians charged with reckless walk- 
ing after they had smashed into automobiles. Efforts 
to find some place for the pedestrian in modern life 
were intensified. . .. A notable increase in the volume of 
false fire alarms occurred during the year. Sociologists 
explained that modern youths, unlike their forefathers, 
have no frontiers to conquer, need an outlet for their 
suppressed pioneering urge for adventure. Firemen in- 
sisted that modern youth find some other outlet. 


New behavior patterns and scientific triumphs featured 
the year. ... A new social attitude was manifested by 
a Liberal who exclaimed: “A man can no longer follow 
the principles of Marx and Lenin without being called 
a Communist.” ... Following the Nazi-Bolshevik pact, 
the volume of denials respecting fellow-travelership at- 
tained mountainous proportions. . . . Discerning a new 
and profitable field for business, a group of Easterners 
formed a corporation to issue denials by experts. A 
spokesman for the corporation said: “Our business will 
specialize in issuing convincing denials. We will deny 
anything for anybody at a reasonable rate.” ...A 
Chicago psychoanalyst, after extensive research, discov- 
ered that unrequited love caused colds. Methods 
for turning sweet potatoes into bombs and. hand gren- 
ades were perfected. . . . College professors, after using 
small children as specimens, found that frustration 
alters negativism, does not cause aggression. ... An- 
other group of college leaders experimented, discovered 
that a late-walking baby is heavy because he is a late- 
walking baby, not a late-walking baby because he is 
heavy. . . . On the whole, the year was one of great 
progress. THE PARADER 











